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The 
New Underwood Awards Plan 


for 


Teachers, Students, Stenographers and Typists 


| ‘OR years the Underwood Awards Plan has stimulated interest in type- 


writing an xromoted speed and accuracy among teachers and students 
ly 1 speed and g teacl 1 stud 


to the benefit of the commercial world and the Carning capacity of typists. 
The new plan, prepared after months of study and investigation, is unique in 
every detail. The Medal Awards are the most striking feature of this plan 


From the bronze, with its rich blue centre of French enamel, to the 20 Karat 
white gold with alternating diamonds and emeralds, crown set—all are ex- 


quisite worth winning—an inspiration to stull greater achievement. 


These new awards are made to be worn in the same way as fraternity and 


sororiry pins. 


Following is a description of the new Medal Emblem Awards with the 
rate re quired for each. 


Or Medal Emblem Awards 


40 word—Bronze with rich blue centre of French Enamel! 
50 word—Polished Sterling Silver 
60 word—10K burnished gold 
70 word—10K burnished gold with pearls, close-set 
80 word—14K green gold with alternating rubies and pearls, close-set 
90 word—18K oaied gold with alternating sapphires and pearls, 
close-set 
100 word—20K white gold, platinum plate, with alternating diamonds and 
emeralds, crown-set 
Each medal emblem is enclosed in an attractive box 














The New Awards Booklet describes in detail 
the new Awards Plan. Send for your « 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INc. 


UNDERWOOD BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


UNDERWOOD 


The Machine of Champions 
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Typing Manuscripts as a 
Field for the Stenographer 
By Chester E. Shuler 


HE preparation of 
“T[ mantscripts for 

writers offers a field 
of opportunity which the 
ambitious stenographer 
and typist will do well to 
investigate. Especially if 
he has a literary “turn of 
mind” will this work ap- 
peal to him. For not 
only can it be made an 
exceedingly profitable 
business in itself, but it 
combines certain fea- 
tures which have a high 
educational value, and, 
if he aspires at all 
toward authorship, the 
work offers an wunex- 
celled opportunity to 
learn the “ins and outs” 
of the “game.” To the 
student-stenographer, or 
the poorly-paid typist 
desirous of increasing his 
monthly income, and 
even to the expert ste- 
nographer or stenogra- 
pher-secretary who is al- 
ready earning an excellent salary, manuscript 
preparation should appeal as a most desirable 
avocation for those spare-time hours each 
day which he is quite likely to have at his 
disposal. And to the large number of ste- 
nographers and typists who are anxious to 
do some extra work at home as a means of 
securing extra “pin money,” this work is 
likely to prove a boon as well as probable 





stepping-stone to better 
positions. 

While doubtless it is 
true that a great many 
persons are engaged in 
manuscript copying, 
either as a vocation or as 
an avocation, still the 
field is so large and the 
demand for strictly high- 
grade work so great that 
the profession is by no 
means overcrowded. 
Certainly, as is true in 
practically every other 
line of endeavor, there is 
plenty of room for ex- 
perts whose work stands 
out above that of the 
mass of others. Perhaps 
there is no other class of 
typing in which strictly 
first-grade work is so 
much in demand and so 
eagerly sought after as 


Chester E. Shuler in manuscript copying; 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 


and, for this reason, the 
typist who will enter this 
business with a determi- 
nation to place himself at the top by diligent 
application, conscientious effort and pains 
taking care, is sure to profit by his move. 
There are at least three hundred thousand 
people in the United States alone who are 
engaged in writing stories, poems, and photo- 
plays. These authors and would-be authors 
soon learn that fully fifty per cent of the 
selling value of a story, poem, or photoplay 
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depends on the way in which it is “prepared” ; 
that editors and producers demand that 
stories, poems, and photoplays not only be 
typewritten, but that they be typed in proper 
form. Many of the courses in short-story 
writing and photoplay writing pay very little 
attention to this important feature, and, as a 
result, thousands of otherwise salable manu- 
scripts are rejected because of illegible hand- 
writing, poor typing, or ignorance of the tech- 
nical forms to be observed in the preparation 
of manuscripts for publication. 

A large percentage of writers cannot oper- 
ate a typewriter efficiently. They have to 
prepare their copy with pen or pencil, and 
then it is necessary to have their manuscripts 
typewritten before they can hope to gain 
favor with an editor. But the cost of a 
typewriter is so great and the fees charged 
by public stenographers so high, that they 
rarely are able to afford either medium; 
while if the average author secures a type- 
writer and, using the “hunt and peck” system, 
attempts to turn out his “stuff,” he soon dis- 
covers to his sorrow that his typewritten 
scripts look just about as unsightly as his 
handwritten ones. As a last resort, he tries 
the public stenographer, only to discover per- 
haps that he (or she) knows little or nothing 
about the technical details of manuscript 
preparation; that while the typing in itself 
may be excellent, the script is of little or 
no value to the author because of the public 
stenographer’s failure to know or follow the 
rather tedious technical requirements of edi- 
tors and producers. Besides, the rates charged 
are generally too high to permit the average 
author to employ them, even though satisfac- 
tory manuscript copying service can be had 
through that medium. 

We have recited the foregoing facts to 
show the reader that there is a place for the 
typist who has the proper knowledge of tech- 
nical requirements—and who, in addition, will 
perform his work so conscientiously and well 
as to gain a reputation for strictly high-grade 
service. 

While it would be impossible, in an article 
of this sort, to set forth all the details of 
manuscript preparation work, such funda- 
mentals will be mentioned as should enable 
the interested reader to start in the work. 


Classes of Service 


There are several classes of service which 
the copyist can offer. (1) Simple Copying, 
(2) Revising Without Typing, (3) Revising 
With Typing, (4) Typing Poems. 

(1) Simple Copying.—By this is meant sim- 
ply copying the pen, pencil, or poorly-typed 
manuscript exactly as the author has pre- 
sented it, except, of course, that you type it 
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neatly, making one carbon copy and using 
the prescribed form preferred by editors and 
producers. This class of service is desired 
almost exclusively by professional writers o: 
other writers who have completed corre- 
spondence or other courses and who are sure 
of their work. They desire nothing but a 
neat, accurate copy. This is the best class 
of work for beginners to undertake. Indeed, 
until the typist is possessed of some literary 
ability and a good general education, espe- 
cially a first-class knowledge of English, he 
will do wisely to attempt no other class of 
work except, possibly, the typing of poems 
For Simple Copying work the usual rate 
charged is from 50c up per thousand words 
according to the legibility of the “copy.” 

(2) Revising Without Typing—This serv- 
ice includes the correction, with red ink or: 
blue pencil, all errors in spelling, punctuation 
paragraphing, grammar, rhetoric, and tech 
nical construction in the author’s script, but 
not the typing of the manuscript. A begin 
ner should not undertake this class of service, 
however. 

(3) Revising With Typing—This is th 
same as Revising Without Typing, except, 
of course, that when the revising has bee: 
completed, you type the script, making one 
carbon copy. 


(4) Typing Poems.—This is perhaps 
most easy and profitable source of revenut 
which the manuscript typist will have, con 
sidering the amount of time consumed. Rates 
for typing poems differ. Some typists re- 
ceive as much as Sc per line, while others 
compute their charges on a per-thousand 
word basis. Poems should be typed double 
spaced (as should all manuscripts), with 
triple spacing between stanzas. 


the 


Equipment 


A typewriter, of course, is essential. |t 
need not be a new one, but by all means tt 
must do neat work. The platen must not be 
dented and the type bars must be in align- 
ment. The type faces must be kept scrupu- 
lously clean and free from dirt. A set of 
new type faces placed on an old machine, to 
gether with a new platen, often will equip 
the typist with as good a typewriter as wil! 
be needed, and at much less expense than 
if he were to purchase a new one. 

For the original copy, white bond paper 
16 Ib. in weight, size 84x11 inches must be 
used. For the carbon copy, “onionskin” may 
be used. Good carbon paper is essential 
Only black typewriter ribbons may be used 

No. 10 envelopes will carry about twenty 
pages safely; No. 11, about 30 pages. When 
manuscripts are too bulky to fold three times, 
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fold them twice and inclose in a special 
square envelope. Scripts containing over 
20,000 words must not be folded at all, but 
inclosed flat in an envelope 91x12 inches, 
using cardboard stiffeners if necessary. Never 
roll @ manuscript. If you do, you're not 
likely to get a second order from the re- 
cipient. 


Getting the Work 


One’s success in securing work will depend 
largely upon one’s ability to write forceful, 
compelling advertising copy, since much work 
must be secured through the medium of ad- 
vertising in the various writers’ magazines 
and through newspaper classified ad columns. 
Rates for advertising in newspapers are con- 
siderably lower than in magazines, and the 
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the technical requirements and your conscien- 
tiousness in making an accurate copy will 


prove assets to them—will decrease their 


number of “rejection slips.” This is the sort 
of service that will bring you “repeat orders.” 
And once you are doing all the work of a 
half-dozen authors who produce much manu- 
script regularly, they will keep you busy. You 
won't need to bother much then about secur- 
ing new customers. 


When You Receive 
Inquiries 


When you receive an inquiry, write a care- 
fully-composed and well-punctuated letter. If 
possible use a printed letterhead. Quote your 
rates, and send a sample of your typing. It 


To My Valentine 











results often as good. It is not wise to 
practice false economy in purchasing advertis- 
ing space; buy all your capital will allow. It 
will pay in the end. 

It is an excellent idea to get acquainted, if 
possible, with a writer, and, through him, 
with others. Tell them of your service, and 
induce them to give you a “trial” order. Then, 
through merit of your work, convince them 
that it will pay them to employ you to handle 
their future work; that your knowledge of 


is as well not to quote a specific rate in your 
“ad”—then, when you receive an inquiry you 
can tell from the appearance of the letter 
about how legible the “copy” will be. Just 
say in your ad: “Write for terms.” 


Doing the Work 


In the upper left-hand corner of Sheet 1, 
type “Submitted by—” and place immediately 
below this the author's full name and address. 
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In the upper right-hand corner, type “Usual 
rates” in case the author does not instruct 
you otherwise; if he does, then follow his 
instructions to the letter. Below this, type 
the approximate number of words in the 
manuscript. Leave a margin of about one 
inch at the top of each sheet and a margin 
of one or two inches at the sides and bottom. 
Always type the title of the story in capitals, 
nicely spaced in the middle of Sheet 1. Two 
spaces below this write, “By” followed by 
the author’s name or his nom-de-plume. Then 
drop down the page about three inches before 
you begin typing the first paragraph of the 
story. This is a very important feature: 
sometimes the editor wishes to “doctor” the 
opening paragraph, and if so, he will need 
the extra space. As he sometimes wishes to 
treat the closing paragraph likewise, always 
arrange to have three to six inches of space 
on your last page. If the story is divided 
into chapters, type the number and name (if 
it has one) of the chapter in the exact center 
of the sheet, triple-spaced between the last 
line of the preceding paragraph and the first 
line of the new chapter. Use Roman char- 
acters (e. g., XVI) in numbering chapters. 
Do not number the first page of a manu- 
script, but on second and all succeeding pages, 
type: “The Mysterious Masquerader—2,” 
etc., giving first the story’s name, then the 
page number. 

Double-space every manuscript you type, 
and use only one side of the paper. See 
that your carbon copy is as legible as your 
original, Watch punctuation marks closely. 
Many writers who really know how to punc- 
tuate are careless in this respect; and if their 
errors appear in the finished work, they'll 
most likely blame you for it, thinking that 
you made the mistakes yourself. When writ- 
ing “dialogue” observe very carefully the 
correct rules governing the use of the quota- 
tion marks, the comma, and the dash. Any 
good text on punctuation will set you right 
on these points, if you are not now familiar 
with their usage. 

Make erasures with extreme care. A 
smudgy or slovenly erasure will spoil the 
appearance of an entire sheet of otherwise 
perfect typing. Before erasing, place a small 
piece of cardboard or celluloid between the 
original and the carbon paper, to protect your 
carbon copy. Use a pencil eraser to make 
all corrections; the extra effort will be re- 
paid by the neatness of the job. Remember, 
authors are particular folks, and are sure to 
insist that you give them clear, clean, accu- 
rate copies for the money they pay you. On 
the other hand, most of them will appreciate 
good typing and will reward you with addi- 
tional orders. 

Perhaps the most important detail of all 
is this: Proof-read every word you type. 
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It takes time, but it must be done if you 
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expect to hold your clients. No matter how 
good a typist you may be, you are sure t 
make an error once in a while, even withow 
knowing it. And don’t think that your client 
won't find these little errors—and write you 
an indignant letter about them! 

Some of the foregoing suggestions may 
seem unimportant. But they are not. In 
deed, there are many other details which the 
typist will encounter as he goes along, but 
which lack of space prevents my mentioning 
here. 


The Photoplay 


Little can be said here of the preparatio: 
of the photoplay. The photoplay is pre 
pared in two forms—the “synopsis” and the 
“scenario.” Various authors will wish them 
prepared in different ways—according to the 
particular correspondence course he or sh 
has studied, as each has a system of its own 
However, in general, the opening form is 
the same as for a story or article. The 
“synopsis” is the type of photoplay you should 
use whenever possible. It is preferred by 
producers and is easy to prepare, being 
merely a condensed short story or novel, 
written in the present tense, with little or 
no dialogue, and with a cast of characters 

Double-space your typing, use wide mar- 
gins, and observe the other general rules 
already given in this article. And always 
write it in the present tense. If your client, 
through ignorance of the rules, submits his 
photoplay to you written in the past tense, 
get his permission to change it to the present 
tense. For a treatment of the “scenario 
form of photoplay, you are referred to a 
good text on the subject, as we cannot dis 
cuss that phase here. It is seldom used a! 
the present time, however, as producers prefer 
the synopsis. 


In General 


We have said that this work has an educa 
tional value in addition to being profitabl 
This is true, in that the manuscript typis' 
in order to produce work acceptable to av 
thors, must acquire certain knowledge an¢ 
information which will be helpful to him ™ 
business and social life. Again, if he enters 
the work as an avocation and with sufficien' 
enthusiasm—especially if he is fond of litera 
ture—it may mean the stepping-stone to 4 
business of his own; for many people to-da) 
are devoting their entire time to the prepara 
tion of manuscripts and the production ©! 
their own stories, photoplays, and articles. 
This work affords the very best sort ©! 


(Continued on page 321) 
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Determination Keynote to Success 
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—By Z. P. Smith, President, Berkeley Business College, Berkeley, California 


Sane 
Our Annual Roll of Honor 


100% Subscription Clubs—Season 1924-25 


(Continued from the January, 10925, issue) 


New York 


Miss H. Nageough, Albany High School, Albany 

Teresa D. Smith, Amityville High School, Amity- 
ville 

Sister Mary Carola, St. Ann’s School, Buffalo 

Charles H. Rellinger, School No. 39, Buffalo 

Lola K. Conkling, Catskill High School, Catskill 

Susan R. Cutts, Far Rockaway High School, Far 
Rockaway 

Miss M. Rich, Islip High School, Islip, L. IL. 

Lucy Townley, Ithaca High School, Ithaca 

Roger B. Smith, Genessee Wesleyan Seminary, Lima 


Helen E. Bettinger, Bettinger Business Institut 
Lockport 

Bertha L. Helwig, Lockport High School, Lockpor' 

Anne L. Newman, Lyons Union School, Lyons 

A. Louise Beiderhase, Ballard School, New Yor! 
City 

Mrs. Brown and Mrs. Corrinne Cochrane, Katharine 
Gibbs School, New York City 

Mary Ryan, Niagara Falls High School, 
Falls 

Mildred C. Foley, Town of Webb High School, 0! 


Porge 


Niagara 


(Continued on page 278) 
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Dupraw Wims the New York State 
| Shorthand Championship 


R. DUPRAW achieved a distinct 
MI triumph in the contest of the New 

York State Shorthand Reporters’ As- 
sociation held at Buffalo, New York, Decem- 
ber 29, by winning first place, with a record 
f a total of only twelve errors in the two 
dictations—judge’s decision at 200 words a 
minute, and testimony at 280 words a minute, 
each dictation being five minutes in length. 
The results were as follows: 


Names System 


|. Martin J. Dupraw eT 
2. Nathan Behrin ... I. Pitman 
3. Harvey D. Forbes weccccccck itmanic 


Mr. Dupraw’s brilliant work made a tre- 
mendous impression. On the 200-words-a- 
minute dictation he made only two errors in 
transcribing the 1,000 words dictated. One of 
these was caused by a mishearing. The word 
“expressed” occurred, and it was impossible 
to tell at the rate of speed of the dictation 
whether or not the dictator read “express” or 
“expressed.” It happened that either word 
made good sense. After the transcribing had 
been completed, the contestants themselves 
discussed this particular word. All expressed 
doubt as to whether or not they had tran- 
scribed it correctly, indicating that there was 
doubt as to which word was dictated. Mr. 
Dupraw’s other error was in transcribing 
“the” for “this,” either word making sense. 

The dictation was given in the convention 
room, and after a brief period for luncheon, 
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the contestants were taken to Hurst Business 
School, two blocks away, where the transcrib 
ing was done. The reading was by Mr. 


200 Worps 280 Worps Per Cent 
a MINUTE a Minute AccuRACY 
-— - 10 ‘ 995 
seatee 14 . . 988 
esas 66 . 957 


Willard B. Bottome, Supreme Court reporter 
of New York City and winner of the World 
Shorthand Championship 1909. His reading 
was admirable, and he finished each dictation 
exactly on time. In fact, in the entire dic- 
tation he made but one error in reading. The 
contest committee consisted of F. E. Finster- 
bach, Arthur R. Jenkins, Horace E. Story, 
Willard B. Bottome, all official shorthand 
reporters. 

On the presentation of the Bottome Cup at 
the luncheon next day, Mr. Dupraw made a 
graceful speech. He was followed by Mr. 
Nathan Behrin, several times winner of the 
N. Y. S. S. R. A. contests, in a felicitous 
speech congratulating Mr. Dupraw on his 
splendid records 

The Bottome Cup, which was offered by 
Mr. Willard B. Bottome of New York City, 
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to be competed for annually at the convention 
of the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, and to become the property of 
the contestant who wins it three times, was 
competed for for the firsttime. Mr. Dupraw’s 
name therefore will appear on it as the first 
winner—and we hope he will win it the 
other two times. 


Mr. Dupraw’s success in this contest, fol- 
lowing upon the achievements of Mr. Swem 
in winning the World’s Championship twice 
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in succession, will have a tremendous infly 
ence on the young writers of the systen 
everywhere. Mr. Dupraw, it will be remem 
bered, won third place in both the 1923 and 
the 1924 World’s Shorthand Championshi; 
His brilliant work in 1923 and again in 1924 
established him as one of the fastest writer: 
in the world. 

Many expressed regret that Mr. Swem, th: 
present world’s champion, was not presen: 
as that would have lent further interest 
the contest, 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 276) 


Watson G. Crossman, Peekskill High School, Peeks- 
kill 

Beatrice A. Jackson, High School, Oswego 

Isabel T. Everst, Port Jefferson High School, Port 
Jefferson 

Sara R. Malone, Rochester Business Institute, Ro- 
chester 

Florence E. Newsome, Sidney High School, Sidney 

Florence A. Olcott, Solvay High School, Solvay 

Ellen M. Moat, High School, Spring Valley 

Miss D. M. Stellhorn, Lansingburg High School, 
Troy 

Frances Callahan, Troy High School, Troy 

Bernice Gige, Wellsville High School, Wellsville 

Martha J. Baldwin, White Plains High School, 
White Plains 


New Mexico 
Miss B. Cooper, Carlsbad High School, Carlsbad 
Lorraine Trainer, High School, E. Las Vegas 
Sister Vestina, Loretto Academy, Santa Fe 


North Dakota 


Esther Arndt, Interstate Business College, Fargo 

Elsie L. McHaffie, High School, Grafton 

Agatha Dewey, Jamestown High School, Jamestown 

Miss L. O’Connor, Minot High School, Minot 

W. K. DeLaHunt, Oakes High School, Oakes 

F. Ferguson, Walsh County Agricultural and Train- 
ing School, Park River 

Willa M. Dush, State Teachers’ Valley 
City 

Sister Marie De La Salette, Notre Dame Academy, 
Willow City 


College, 


Ohio 
Hazel FitzGerald, State Normal College, 
Green 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, Celina 
Sister Mary Thaddea, Sisters of Notre Dame, Cin- 
cinnati 
Zelma Bundy, John 
land 
Sister Mary Grace, Notre Dame College, Cleveland 
Sister M. Hilary, St. Boniface School, Cleveland 
Sisters of St. Dominic, St. John Neptune School, 
Cleveland 
Sister M. Celestia, St. Procopius School, Cleveland 
Miss F. Miller, Crestline Public Schools, Crestline 


Bowling 


Marshall High School, Cleve- 


=. & Miami-Jacobs Business Colleg 
Dayton 

Sister M. Philip Neri, St. Anthony School, Dayt 

Sister Mary Gebharda, St. Mary High School, Da 
ton 

Herman J. Brendel, University of Dayton, Dayto 

W. J. Fisher, Dover High School, Dover 

N. Estelle Strouse, Elyria Business College, Elyr 

Mae Fassett, Findlay High School, Findlay 

Hazel Miles, High School, Hicksville 

Mrs. F. H. Reed, Mansfield High School, Mansfix 

Loretta R. Tilton, High School, Marion 

Betty Mandry, High School, Pomeroy 

Lucile Friedrich, Salem High School, Salem 

Octa C. Myers, Steubenville High School, Steube: 
ville 

Elwood E. Nott, High School, Van Wert 

L. H. Behney, Senior High School, Warren 

Etta B. Gross, High School, Wooster 


Oklahoma 


Juanita Wilton, Madill High School, Madill 

Miss P. Powell, Nowata High School, Nowata 

Martha Grant and E. Trautman, Central Hig 
School, Tulsa 


Harbottle, 


Oregon 


Fanny D. Chase, Senior High School, Albany 

Vie E. Rice, Union High School, Gresham 

Howard Wines, Klamath County High School, Kla 
math Falls 

Miss C. Stober, Madras Union High School, Madras 

Miss E. B. Webb, McLoughlin Union High Schoo! 
Milton 

Gladys C. Ruhberg, 
North Bend 

Sister M. Dolora, St. Joseph Academy, Pendletor 

F. N. Haroun, High School of Commerce, Portlan 

Immogene Warren, High School of Commerce, Port 
land 


Coos Bay Business College 


Pennsylvania 


Elizabeth Hoover, High School, Alverton 

Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, Ambler 

Daisy B. Henderson, Bellefonte High School, Belle 
fonte 

Bernice C. Turner, 
Bloomsburg 

Sister Mary Jutta, St. Mary’s School, Catasauqua 


(Continued on page 290) 


Bloomsburg High School 
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Quality First 
By Harry A. Earnshaw 


(Reprinted by permission of Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company, Bost 
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to be competed for annually at the convention 
of the New York State Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association, and to become the property of 
the contestant who wins it three times, was 
competed for for the firsttime. Mr. Dupraw’s 
name therefore will appear on it as the first 
winner—and we hope he will win it the 
other two times. 


Mr. Dupraw’s success in this contest, fol- 
lowing upon the achievements of Mr. Swem 
in winning the World’s Championship twice 
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in succession, will have a tremendous infly 
ence on the young writers of the systen 
everywhere. Mr. Dupraw, it will be remem 
bered, won third place in both the 1923 and 
the 1924 World’s Shorthand Championshi; 
His brilliant work in 1923 and again in 1924 
established him as one of the fastest writers 
in the world. 

Many expressed regret that Mr. Swem, th: 
present world’s champion, was not presen: 
as that would have lent further interest 
the contest. 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 276) 


Watson G. Crossman, Peekskill High School, Peeks- 
kill 

Beatrice A. Jackson, High School, Oswego 

Isabel T. Everst, Port Jefferson High School, Port 
Jefferson 

Sara R. Malone, Rochester Business Institute, Ro- 
chester 

Florence E. Newsome, Sidney High School, Sidney 

Florence A. Olcott, Solvay High School, Solvay 

Ellen M. Moat, High School, Spring Valley 

Miss D. M. Stellhorn, Lansingburg High School, 
Troy 

Frances Callahan, Troy High School, Troy 

Bernice Gige, Wellsville High School, Wellsville 

Martha J. Baldwin, White Plains High School, 
White Plains 


New Mexico 


Miss B. Cooper, Carlsbad High School, Carlsbad 
Lorraine Trainer, High School, E. Las Vegas 
Sister Vestina, Loretto Academy, Santa Fe 


North Dakota 


Esther Arndt, Interstate Business College, Fargo 

Elsie L. McHaffie, High School, Grafton 

Agatha Dewey, Jamestown High School, Jamestown 

Miss L. O’Connor, Minot High School, Minot 

W. K. DeLaHunt, Oakes High School, Oakes 

F. Ferguson, Walsh County Agricultural and Train- 
ing School, Park River 

Willa M. Dush, State Teachers’ Valley 
City 

Sister Marie De La Salette, Notre Dame Academy, 
Willow City 


College, 


Ohio 
Hazel FitzGerald, State Normal College, 
Green 
Sisters of the Precious Blood, Celina 
Sister Mary Thaddea, Sisters of Notre Dame, Cin- 
cinnati 
Zelma Bundy, John 
land 
Sister Mary Grace, Notre Dame College, Cleveland 
Sister M. Hilary, St. Boniface School, Cleveland 
Sisters of St. Dominic, St. John Neptune School, 
Cleveland 
Sister M. Celestia, St. Procopius School, Cleveland 
Miss F. Miller, Crestline Public Schools, Crestline 


Bowling 


Marshall High School, Cleve- 


W. E Miami-Jacobs Business Colleg: 
Dayton 

Sister M. Philip Neri, St. Anthony School, Dayt 

Sister Mary Gebharda, St. Mary High School, Day 
ton 

Herman J. Brendel, University of Dayton, Dayto 

W. J. Fisher, Dover High School, Dover 

N. Estelle Strouse, Elyria Business College, Elyr 

Mae Fassett, Findlay High School, Findlay 

Hazel Miles, High School, Hicksville 

Mrs. F. H. Reed, Mansfield High School, Mansfic 

Loretta R. Tilton, High School, Marion 

Betty Mandry, High School, Pomeroy 

Lucile Friedrich, Salem High School, Salem 

Octa C. Myers, Steubenville High School, Steuber 
ville 

Elwood E. Nott, High School, Van Wert 

L. H. Behney, Senior High School, Warren 

Etta B. Gross, High School, Wooster 


Oklahoma 


Juanita Wilton, Madill High School, Madill 

Miss P. Powell, Nowata High School, Nowata 

Martha Grant and E. Trautman, Central Hig 
School, Tulsa 


Harbottle, 


Oregon 


Fanny D. Chase, Senior High School, Albany 

Vie E. Rice, Union High School, Gresham 

Howard Wines, Klamath County High School, Kla 
math Falls 

Miss C. Stober, Madras Union High School, Madras 

Miss E. B. Webb, McLoughlin Union High Schoo! 
Milton 

Gladys C. Ruhberg, 
North Bend 

Sister M. Dolora, St. Joseph Academy, Pendleto: 

F. N. Haroun, High School of Commerce, Portlan 

Immogene Warren, High School of Commerce, Port 
land 


Coos Bay Business College 


Pennsylvania 
Elizabeth Hoover, High School, Alverton 
Evelyn R. Kulp, Ambler High School, Ambler 
Daisy B. Henderson, Bellefonte High School, Belle 
fonte 
Bernice C. Turner, 
Bloomsburg 
Sister Mary Jutta, St. Mary’s School, Catasauqua 


(Continued on page 290) 


Bloomsburg High School 
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Quality First 
By Harry A. Earnshaw 


[Reprinted by permission of Walker-Gordon Laboratory Company, Boston, Massachusetts] 
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The Story of the Stenographers’ 


Contest 
The Winners 


First Prize 


Hyman Deber, 


1695 77th St., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Second Prize 


Olga M. Wagbo, St 


Olaf College, 


Northfield, Minnesota 


Third Prize 


Marie A. Bower, 526 Caledonian Road, Holloway, London, N. 7, 


ELL, that long-looked for contest 
Wiis: come and gone, and while the 

number participating in it was not as 
gratifying as we had hoped it would be, the 
specimens that we received were extremely 
good, and demonstrated once more that we 
have writers in the shorthand profession of 
whom we are very proud. 

“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again,” is the spirit that predominated in this 
contest. Many stenographers who competed 
last year “stuck to their guns” and submitted 
better specimens this year. The first sifting 
brought forth twenty-five possible prize-win- 
ning specimens, but in the final analysis the 
examining committee unanimously voted to 
award the prize for first place to Mr. Hyman 
Deber, whose beautiful specimen of notes is 
shown on page 282. Note the life in his 
shorthand writing, illustrated by the ease and 
fluency with which he glides from one out- 
line to another. His outlines for notebook, 
pencil, figures, and written are examples of 
the fine control which enables him to exe- 
cute almost perfect notes with an ease and 
grace that is a pleasure to see. 

There are a few theory errors in his copy; 
for instance, he inserts the vowel in the word 
appear and in the phrase they-will-le, but, 
despite that, the specimen is the best executed 
of any we received in the contest. 

The pretty style of writing acquired by 
Miss Olga Wagbo, entitles her to second 
place. There is a certainty, a sureness, of 
stroke in Miss Wagbo’s writing that is pleas- 
ing to the eye. It is evident that she is one 
stenographer who can read her notes fluently. 

While we managed to keep two prizes in 
this country, the third prize very rightly goes 
to England, to Miss Marie Bower. It was 
interesting to note that both Miss Bower 
and Miss Wagbo submitted specimens last 
year and were very high in the running for 
the prize. Their notes have improved con- 
siderably since then, and if they continue to 


England 


practice they will be strong opponents in 
other shorthand writing contests. We had 
one criticism to make on each of these papers 
that only just missed getting first place—lack 
of proportion. This would be quite a serious 
handicap to one less skillful in shorthand 
writing and so it ought to be corrected. These 
two writers have fluency and good forms 
generally, just as Mr. Deber has, but their 
proportion is not as good as his. 

To each contestant whose writing showed 
a high degree of skill was given Honorable 
Mention, together with the little O. G. A. pin. 


Honorable Mention 


Dorine Solomon, Brookline, Massachusetts 
Evelyn S. Thunberg, Joliet, Illinois 
Leopold K. Macfarlane, Bronx, New York 
G. M. Hassler, Pontiac, Michigan 

Ruth Fowler, Strawberry Ridge, Pennsylvania 
Gretchen J. Heupel, LaPorte, Indiana 

W. F. Bauer, Port Richmond, New York 
Mary E. Lillie, Buffalo, New York 

Rose M. Naigele, Utica, New York 

Marie E. Palmisana, Rantoul, IIlinois 
Bella Horvitz, Asheville, North Carolina 
Hilda Mantecon, Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Gertrude Lazar, Springfield, Illinois 

Violet Bourne, St. Michael, Barbados 
Edna Koehler, Detroit, Michigan 


Eight foreign countries were represented 
in this contest: Porto Rico, India, British 
West Indies, Italy, Scotland, Canada, Eng- 
land, and Cuba! Just think of it—stenogra- 
phers all around the world writing the same 
system of shorthand that you are, and for the 
same purpose. We are giving the names and 
addresses of these people, because we think 
you ought to know them and become ac- 
quainted with them and with their work: 


Violet Bourne, Notton, Passage Rd., St. Michael, 
Barbados 

John Henry St. B. Logan, 11 Seyton Ave., Lang 
side, Glasgow, Scotland 

E. F. MacGillivray, Kenora, Ontario, 

Frank Aldworth, Firenze, Italy 


Francisco Modina, P. O. Box 810, Santuree, P. R 


Canada 
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Second Prize 
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Submitted by Herman Deber 


M. Joseph, 42 Chattawalla Lane, Bowbayer, P. O. 
Calcutta, India 
Marie A. Bower, 526 Caledonian Rd., 


London, N. 7, England 


Halloway, 


The fields and the professions of industrial 
activity represented are very interesting to 
us—law, educational work, automobile indus- 
try, banking, railroading, public utilities, con- 
struction, fraternal organizations, medicine, 
public stenography, radio, importing and ex- 
porting, were among those included in the 
list. 

The gist of Mr. Schimel’s letter expresses 
the sentiments of these folks when he says: 

“I find that I have made considerable im- 
provement in my notes since the last Stenog- 
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tapher’s Contest, due to constant practice of 
good shorthand writing. I will admit that 
there is little opportunity to write beautiful 
notes in my work, but with the aid of these 
contests and my study of Gregg Shorthand 
Reporting, I am able to record the different 
speeches of the railroad men and transcribe 
them without difficulty. I derive infinite 
pleasure in swinging off these graceful little 
“fish hooks,” as my employer calls them. It 
can't possibly be called work by anyone who 
is truly interested in shorthand writing. If 
I do not attain the coveted goal, I will not 
have lost, because I have developed a style 
of writing that can be utilized to advantage 
in my work.” 
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Third Prize 














Submitted by Marie A. Bower, 


London, England 


Don’t stop practicing now just because this 
contest has been decided. Compare your notes 
with the plates given here, pick out your 
faults and practice to eliminate them. Now 
is the time to start winning the next con 
test! Begin to-day and see what you will be 
able to do in the next race! 
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Appointed to Vienna 


Gabrielle M. A. Paquin 


N October 11 of last year, the young 
lady whose photograph we reproduce 
sailed for Vienna, Austria, to take 


up her duties as secretary to the American 
legation, a position to which she had just 
Miss Gabrielle M. A 
Paquin, the young lady mentioned, was 
graduated from the Lowell High School 
Lowell, Massachusetts, in 1917. From there, 
she went as secretary to the president of the 


been appointed 


Coéperative Bank of Lowell 

In July of 1924 she passed the Civil Service 
examination and journeyed to Washington to 
iccept a position in the government. Later 
she was transferred to the stenographic se: 
tion of the State Department, where she took 
1 competitive examination in which there 
were several hundred contestants. She wor 
first place in the examination and se 
thereby the very desirable position as secre 
tary to the American legation in Vienna 

This is a remarkable record of advance 
ment of which Miss Paquin and her teacher 
Mr. Orton E. Beach, should be proud. Mr 
Beach testifies that throughout the school 
course, Miss Paquin was an indefatigable 
worker and that he is not surprised that she 
has advanced so rapidly. In fact, she had 
in mind foreign service when she left school, 
and competed in the Civil Service Examina- 
tion with that end in view. 

The Gregg Writer joins in wishing Miss 
Paquin a very instructive career in the for- 
cign service and an even greater success than 
she has already attained, 


ured 
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Vocabulary Chart 


Practice reading these vocabulary words down, across, and diagonally, 
timing yourself on the readings to see how quickly you can do it after 
repeated drill. Then use the chart for writing practice also. 
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The ‘PRINCIPLES 


Conducted by W. W. LEWIS 


Head of Theory Depa 


rtment, Gregg School 


6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Little Foxes that Spoil the Vines 


Brown's book, “The Factors of Short- 

hand Speed,” has suggested the above 
title as the basis for our remarks this month. 
In the last issue we outlined for you a plan 
of review, and we know you have followed 
it so that now you are ready to begin real 
speed practice, which has been your goal for 
the past several weeks. 

A striking characteristic of the speedy 
hand is that it loses no time in waste mo- 
tions. It is estimated that the time consumed 
by the expert stenographer during pen lifts 
is equal to at least forty per cent of the 
entire time consumed in the writing, and, of 
course, this lost time is much greater with 
the beginner. Therefore, it behooves you to 
pay particular attention to this phase of 
eliminating unnecessary pen lifts and motions 
from the beginning.of your speed practice. 

Time is lost not only in passing from out- 
line to outline, but also in returning from 
the end of a line to the beginning of the next, 
as well as in turning the pages of the note- 
book. It would, at first, appear almost 
ridiculous to think that a writer spends more 
time with his pen in the air recording nothing 
intelligible than he does in making characters 
from which he can reproduce a record of 
sounds, but, if you will observe for a few 
moments a shorthand writer at his work, you 
will readily agree that this estimate is very 
lenient. 


A “STEENTH” reading of David Wolfe 


Mental Hesitation 


The question arising is, how can this waste 
be eliminated or at least cut down to the 
lowest possible point? Mental hesitation is 
the cause of much waste time. This hesita- 
tion is due very largely to the fact that the 
writer is not sufficiently familiar with the 
outlines he must execute. The remedy for 
this is a careful study of the outlines and 
others of a similar nature, and the enlarging 
of his writing vocabulary by a study of the 
basic principles and wordsigns until they can 


be written without hesitation. The inability 
to carry may be another cause of hesitation. 
This may be remedied by sentence drill prac- 
tice, that is, reading or listening to an entire 
sentence before starting to write and then 
recording the sentence as quickly as possible, 
taking care that your writing is perfectly 
legible. You must train yourself to formu- 
late the outline in advance of the writing and 
at the same time carry other words in mind, 
as well as give attention to the hearing of 
the words as they are uttered. 


Unnecessary Pen Lafts 


When this mental hesitation has been re- 
duced to a minimum, there will remain many 
time-wasting habits each of which in itself 
may appear of little consequence, but when 
taken together are of momentous importance. 
Reduce the number of pen lifts by judicious 
phrasing. By judicious phrasing we mean 
natural phrasing, not such as will cause the 
writer to strain for difficult joinings, but 
such as will join easily and smoothly and 
such as would be grouped grammatically. It 
is well to practice diligently the phrases given 
in the Manual and at the same time analyze 
carefully the principles involved. 

After having eliminated the unnecessary 
pen lifts by proper phrasing there will yet 
remain “little foxes to spoil the vines.” Much 
time may be lost at the pen lifts by unneces- 
sary flourishes, as well as by a sluggish move- 
ment of the pen in making the necessary 
motions. The hand movement in passing 
from one outline to the next may be per- 
formed without waste motion, but not with 
sufficient snap and ginger. When the pen is 
lifted from the paper in passing from out- 
line to outline, from line to line, or from 
page to page, every movement should be 
made with snap and vim. 

The pen should not be lifted any higher 
from the paper than is necessary and it 
should glide quickly and smoothly to the 
next outline without any waste motion what- 
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soever. The hand on completing a line 
should swing back to the beginning of the 
new line with lightning-like rapidity, yet such 
momentum should not be created as_ will 
throw the hand off balance for writing the 
first outline. Too often the pen lift, which 
may be accomplished by a mere glide of the 
fingers, is allowed to become a hand lift in- 
stead. Keep the pen close to the paper and 
write with pep, yet with a rhythm which will 
give the pen a gliding movement. To get the 
proper pen lift and rhythm of movement a 
light grip of the pen is essential and the pen 
should be held well on the point with the 
fingers well curved and the wrist arched high 
off the paper. 


Sprawling 


Spacing between outlines also should be 
given attention. Many beginners allow their 
notes to sprawl out, that is, they allow the 
space between outlines to widen out, and this 
is especially true when pressed for speed. 
This sprawling should be guarded against 
from the beginning. The more characters 
you make on a line the fewer line returns 
you will have to make and the fewer pages 
you will have to turn. Thus, you can elimi- 
nate one of the “little foxes that spoil the 
vines” by writing a compact style of notes. 


“Doctoring” Outlines 


Another time-wasting habit is that of doc- 
toring wp incorrectly or poorly written out- 


lines while taking dictation. Never patch up 
an outline already written. If the outline is 
wrong draw an “X” across it and rewrite it. 
A better plan, however, is to forget it for 
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the time being and make your correction 
after the dictation is completed. You will 
usually remember what the word was, while, 
if you attempt to make the correction while 
taking the dictation, it will cause a break in 
your writing and many times you will get so 
far behind the dictator that you will lose th: 
trend of the dictation entirely. 


Heavy Pressure 


Another “little fox that spoils the vines” 
for those who write with the pencil is that 
of using too much pressure. Heavy pressur 
tends to slow up the movement and develop 
the habit of drawing the characters, to sa) 
nothing of the fatigue created by the unneces 
sary effort. If you must use a penal, selec! 
one with a reasonably soft but tough lead and 
give it the lightest pressure possible to mak« 
an intelligible line, because the lighter th: 
pressure, the swifter the stroke and the less 
the fatigue. 


Turning Pages 


Turning the pages of the notebook is an 
other cause of loss of time. After writing 
down half-way on the page, insert a finger 
under the page and gradually slip the pag 
up as you get close to the bottom so that o 
reaching the last line you can flip the page 
easily and your hand will be near the writing 
position on the next page. 

If you would become a rapid writer you 
should shoulder your gun and constantly be 
on the alert for the “little foxes that spoil 
the vines.” Surely you will not let one of 
these lurking little creatures defeat you in 
your effort to become a rapid writer. 


—— 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Continued from page 278) 


Miss C. M. Schreitz, High School, Conshohocken 

Cora G. Smith, Corry High School, Corry 

Sadie K. Mohler, Ephrata High School, Ephrata 

Cc. R. McCann, McCann School, Hazleton 

Lodema Noggle, Juniata High School, Juniata 

Ellen C. Coleman, Kane High School, Kane 

Sister M. Bonitia, St. Joseph School, Lancaster 

Betty Daniel, Leechburg High School, Leechburg 

D. G. McCann, McCann School, Mahanoy City 

Harriet A. Rhoades, High School, Millersburg 

Rachel Baker, Nazareth High School, Nazareth 

R. Bankson, Welch's Business College, Oil City 

Sisters Viviera and Zacharia, Catholic Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia 

W. J. Lanning, Florence Ernst, and L. Olive Mas- 
Jand, Peirce School, Philadelphia 


Brother W. J. Haebe, Catholic High School for 
Boys, West Philadelphia 

Irma Allabach, I. R. Doty, Hattie S. Purnell, Jule 
Orr and Rhoda Silliman, Scranton-Lackawann 
College, Scranton 

Sisters of Christian Charity, St. 
Scranton 

Margaret Cleary, High School, Somerset 

A. B. Plotzer, High School, Union City 

Sister Paulita, St. Ann’s Academy, Wilkes-Barre 


Mary's Schoo! 


Porto Rico 


Adele L. LeJeune, Mayaguez High School, 
guez 
Marie Gonzalez, High School, Humacap 


May? 
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Tennessee 


Rhode Island 
sister M. Eugene de Jesus, Notre Dame School, Mrs. W. J. Hale, Tennessee Agricultural and Indus 
trial School, Nashville 


Central Falls 
Texas 


South Dakota 
Nell Albert, Canton-Lutheran Normal, Canton Mrs. A. M. Woodall, Southwestern Junior College, 
Keene 
Mary's Convent, Kerrville 


Mrs. F. J. Poch, Deadwood 

liss L. A. Johnston, Gregory Sister M. Hilda, St 

ois Wolff, Groton Public Schools, Groton Sister Patrick Joseph, Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio 


\ 
> H. Parker, High School, Madison 
Mrs. Laura E. Tuneel, High School, Mobridge : : . 
Augustina College, Sioux Falls Grace E. Black, Sullins College, Bristol 

(Continued on page 316) 


High School, Vermillion 


Hartford 
Virginia 


C. Corking, Hartford Public Schools, 


ara Knudson, 
Miss B. McFarling, 


Business Letters 


Letters to Large Users 


[From Gardner's Constructive Dictation, page 246, letters 16 and 17) 
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Results of the Dog Contest 
By Lous A. Leslie 


lar with the beginners. The examiners 

had 1,100 papers from which to choose 
the eleven prize winners. But, just as in the 
case of the transcribing contest on Mr. 
Dupraw’s notes, the results of which were 
announced last month, there were so many 
papers that simply Aad to have a prize that 
sixteen prizes were given instead of eleven. 

The first prizes (two people tied for first 
place) go to Miss Elma Wagner, of the 
Vocational School of the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington, and to 
Miss Florence Schott, of the Secretarial De- 
partment of the Illinois Woman's College, 
Jacksonville, Illinois. The copies of “Alice 
in Wonderland” printed in shorthand have 
already been sent to the lucky winners. We 
also want to congratulate the teachers, Miss 
Ostby and Miss Crum, for the fine work done 
by their pupils. 

Miss Schott informs us in a postscript that 
her dog must be older or more educated than 
our dog, because hers can actually talk—it 
says “Bow-wow.” Miss Wagner, together 
with the other pupils in the fine club sent in 
by Miss Ostby, copied the dog from the 
magazine and attached it to her transcript, 
numbering the shorthand outlines to corre- 
spond with the typewritten list. 

Those winning a copy of “Beginners’ Letter 
Drills” are: Miss Catherine Fahy and Mr. 
John Burns, St. Lawrence School, Catasau- 
qua, Pennsylvania, Sister Mary Jeronima, 
teacher; Miss Mildred Bellafronto and Miss 
Martha Dexter, Lyman Hall High School, 
Wallingford, Connecticut, Miss Dorothy Gor- 
ton, teacher; Mr. Martin Rauscher, St. Al- 
phonsus School, Chicago, Illinois, Sister M. 
Levina, teacher; Miss Elizabeth Richter, Vo- 
cational and Continuation School, Racine, 
Wisconsin, Miss Laurine Lee, teacher; Miss 
Margaret Marsh, Senior High School, Nor- 
folk, Nebraska, Miss Jean Zook, teacher; 
Mr. Chester Ketz, Scranton-Lackawanna Col- 
lege, Scranton, Pennsylvania, Miss Rhoda 
Silliman, teacher; Miss Grace LaMar, Im- 
maculate Conception Academy, Davenport, 
Iowa, Sister M. Polycarp, teacher; Miss 
Rhea Traver and Miss Della Bryan, Sweet 
Grass County High School, Big Timber, 
Montana, Miss Jessica Stevenson, teacher; 
Miss Evelyn Gonsalves, University High 
School, Oakland, California, Miss Irene Mos- 
bacher,. teacher; Miss Margaret Morgan, 
Meadville Commercial Co'lege, Meadville, 


©): talking dog proved to be very popu- 


Pennsylvania, Miss Myrtle Monroe, teacher; 
Miss Gladys Fuller, Drury High School, 
North Adams, Massachusetts, Miss Grace 
Griffin, teacher. 

It was a pleasant surprise to the examining 
committee to see the large number of type- 
written papers which were submitted. As 
only those students were eligible who had not 
yet begun the eighth lesson in the Manual, 
longhand transcripts were permissible, but 
very few took advantage of that permission 
Many of the contestants copied the dog in 
shorthand on their transcripts. But best of 
all were the numerous shorthand animals 
which came to join the menagerie. We had 
never, in our fondest dreams, expected such 
herds and covies and flocks and schools and 
bevies of birds and beasts and fowls and 
fishes. Why, we even had—but that’s another 
story, as Kipling says. We promise faith- 
fully, though, that the story will be told next 
month, and that the best one of all the ani- 
mals received will be printed, together with 
the complete census of the entire shorthand 
zoo. 


Honorable Mention Clubs 


We are giving a list of some of the excel- 
lent clubs of papers that were submitted, not 
in order of merit (we're much too wise to 
try to do that) but in order of size. The 
largest club submitted was that containing 
sixty-eight papers sent in by Mrs. Lillian 
Cox, of the High School in Bellevue, Penn- 
sylvania. The next, in order of size, was that 
from the Powell School of Business, Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, fifty-one copies. Then 
came the following: 


Private and Parochial Schools 
(In order of size of club) 


Holy Family Business School, Ashland, Kentucky 
St. Mary School, Scranton, Pennsylvania 

St. Procopius School, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Francis de Sales School, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Blessed Sacrament School, Newark, New Jersey 
St. Peter’s School, Jefferson City, Missouri 
Sisters of Notre Dame, Marinette, Wisconsin 
Blessed Agnes School, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Francis School, Cleveland, Ohio 

Immaculate Conception School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
St. Anne’s School, Buffalo, New York 

St. Lawrence School, Catasauqua, Pennsylvania 
St. Jean-Baptiste School, Lynn, Massachusetts 
Holy Trinity School, Roxbury, Massachusetts 
Mary Immaculate Academy, Buffalo, New York 
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Meadville Commercial College, Meadville, Pennsy!- 
vania 

St. Martin’s High School, Chicago, Lllinois 

Sister Mary Lucina, Ottoville, Ohio 

Sacred Heart Commercial School, Allentown, 
sylvania 

Bryant and Stratton 
Island 

St. Michael School, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Joseph’s Academy, St. Louis, Missouri 

St. Anthony School, Chicago, Illinois 

Immaculate Conception Academy, Davenport, Iowa 


College, Providence, 


\ £ . 
‘iG 7" ~* 


j 


Scranton-Lackawanna College, 
vania 

St. Viator School, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Alphonsus School, Chicago, Illinois 

St. Mary’s Academy, Austin, Texas 

St. Mary’s Academy, Cherokee, Iowa 

St. Mary’s Academy, Providence, Rhode Island 

SS. Philip and James School, Baltimore, Maryland 

Central Catholic High School, Toledo, Ohio 

Cathedral High School, Superior, Wisconsin 

Sr. Helen Agnes, Plaucheville, Louisiana 

St. Malachi’s School, Creston, Iowa 

St. Mary’s Academy, Altoona, Wisconsin 

St. Joseph Academy, Pendelton, Oregon 

St. Joseph School, Peru, Illinois 

Sacred Heart School, North St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Mathew’s School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Sacred Heart School, St. Paul, Minnesota 

St. Mary Parochial School, Dayton, Ohio 

St. Scholastica’s Academy, Colton, Washington ” 


Scranton, Pennsyl 
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High Schools 
(In order of sige of club) 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
Burlington, Vermont 
Albion, Michigan 

North Adams, Massachusetts 
Archbold, Ohio 

Big Timber, Montana 
Norfolk, Nebraska 

St. Agatha, Maine 
Wallingford, Connecticut 
Crawford, Nebraska 
Vallejo, California 
Ipswich, Massachusetts 
Belleville, Lllinois 

Fort Lee, New Jersey 
Jackson, Tennessee 
Troy, Ohio 

Springfield, Illinois 
Madras, Oregon 

Carmi, Illinois 

Staples, Minnesota 
Gregory, South Dakota 
Amasa, Michiean 
Bellevue, Ic wa 
Bennington, \Vermont 
Lake City, Minnesota 
Lancaster, New York 
New Rockford, North Dakota 
Baraboo, Wisconsin 
Ionia, Michigan 

Ziegler, Illinois 
Yarmouth, Maine 
Greenfield, Indiana 
Maynard, Minnesota 
Tyler, Minnesota 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
Bingham, Maine 

South St. Paul, Minnesota 
White River Junction, Vermont 
Montpelier, Ohio 
Richmond, Virginia 
Walden, New York 
Marionville, Missouri 


We are showing you our shorthand dog 
again this month, for there are many whose 
orders did not reach us in time to include 
the October magazine, and they would won- 
der how it was possible to fashion a dog 
from forty-three simple shorthand words if 
they did not see for themselves. 

Then, too, some of you may have lost your 
dog since he made his first appearance last 
fall and will want to see him again to com- 
pare results. And still others who are only 
now finishing the first eight lessons of the 
Manual will welcome the chance to try their 
luck at reading him before looking at the 
official key. 


Key to Dog 


Begin with the top of the dog's nose, follow the 
complete outline of the dog and then read the words 
given inside. 


May, the, Emma, keg, they, gag, lag, gala, grain, 
car-correct, can, rail, their-there, leer, glad, trickle, 
ark, sir, clay, lack, world, cleaned, please, leg 
ammonia, appoint, use, jail, lane, ease, above, that, 
roll, row, league, reel, saucy, lately, hallow, rig, 
cash, scale, alley. 
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Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle 


ERE is the second of our shorthand Shorthand Cross-Word Puzzle No. 2 


cross-word puzzles. Try your hand at 
this one and see what you can do. Just at 
this moment the editor’s desk is covered with 
cross-word puzzles in shorthand, coming from 
various schools. We shall begin next month 
printing some of these, put together by stu- 
dents in the classroom. 


Horizontal 
Possessed of many bones. 
Wordsign meaning to utter sound 
To speak much and foolishly. 
A wordsign meaning to exchange written com- 
munications. 
The first person, objective case, of the most 
common pronoun. 
To constitute. 
The beginning of every sentence 
A common flaw in the transcript. 
Part of the verb to be. 
Personal pronoun. 
To register. 
A popular misdemeanor in the typing class. 
Part of the verb to be. 
A very small division of time. 
A fortress. 
Exclamation. 
Oceanic conveyances. 
A vocal sound. 
A popular measurement of light. 
A digital extremity. 


Vertical 
To speak beforehand. 
Easy to look upon. 
A soft metal. 
A written acknowledgment; arrival. 
Wordsign for common preposition. 
Vowel. 
Personal pronoun. 
Absolute conformance to fact. 
The weekly bane of the shorthand student. 
A curved sword. 
Payments by mail. 
A social division. 
Okeh. 
Personal pronoun 

































































Key to January Puzzle 






















































































Exclamation. 

The day before the day after to-morrow. 
Antonym of light. 

To add force to. 


When working out these puzzles it should 
be remembered that all the words used are 
either in the Manual or the Gregg Dictionary, 


with the possible exception of an elementary 
word (ray) used in this month's puzzle. 


Minute particles of the earth. 
Statutes. 


O. A. T. SPECIMENS WANTED! 
The 1925 Drive for New O. A. T. Members is On 


5,000 new Senior Certificates are ready 
lo go out to successful candidates. 


This is a brand new diploma issued for the first time this school — we 
on beautiful buff Alexander Japan bond and sodied th 0 aetl ak veal 


Come on, you — Members, get yours! 


You have your Junior Certificates, of course? 


If you do not know about these credentials, write the editor to-day. 
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Habit 


ABIT is such an ordinary, homely trait 

possessed by all of us that its impor- 

tance as a determining factor in our 
daily life is often overlooked. But, as a 
matter of fact, it is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor of human existence. William 
James, the psychologist, calls it the fly-wheel 
of civilization, and he traces its influence 
upon our every act. To prove its power, he 
tells the story of a soldier who was walking 
across the barracks square with a pot of beer 
in his hand, when a sergeant called out 
“Attention!” The soldier promptly obeyed 
the command, dropping the beer upon the 
stone walk. This is an illustration that can 
be duplicated in any walk of life. 

Almost every act of our lives, every 
thought, is prompted by habit. We do not 
have to think how to eat or walk or run. 
These are matters of habit acquired early in 
childhood. When we speak, we are not con- 
scious always of grammar or syntax or in- 
flection. We have learned by dint of much 
exercise to clothe our ideas in speech auto- 
matically, without the necessity of thinking. 
As a matter of fact, thinking has been de- 
clared to be the rarest and the most difficult 
operation of the human mind. We have made 
our whole existence so fully a matter of habit 
that our faculties for thinking often become 
atrophied with disuse. Everything that we 
do well and easily, upon searching into the 
source, we would find to be the things that we 
do most automatically and unconsciously. 

But habit is very much like the mythical 
Frankenstein. It is a creature more often our 
master than our servant. It is an ideal serv- 
ant when properly disciplined and “broken,” 
but a terrible tyrant if given its way 

The learning of shorthand is really the ac- 
quiring of a set of habits. . If it is viewed in 
that light, there is no excuse for anyone to 
become a mediocre stenographer. The trouble 
in most cases is that we give free rein to our 
habits and fail to distinguish at the beginning 
between a good and a bad habit of writing. 
It takes just as much energy and just as 
much thought to acquire a bad habit as it 
does a good one. A habit is a habit of what- 
ever variety, and it is no more difficult, when 
we choose to inflict a habit upon the mind, 
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to choose a good one. It is something new to 
the mind, whether good or bad, and the sub- 
conscious mind, which is the guardian of all 
habits, is impartial as to our choice. 

In order to acquire a habit of any kind, 
the first necessity is to make an impression 
upon the conscious mind by repetition. This 
part of the mind then becomes so familiar 
with the impression—so bored with it, we 
might say—that it relieves itself of the burden 
and casts it upon the subconscious mind, 
which thereupon becomes the keeper of it. 
The first impression made is not necessarily 
important. It may be a good impression or a 
bad one. It is the repetition that produces 
the effect. Therefore, to learn an outline or 
a method, we may be permitted an error at 
first, which is not vital unless we persist in 
that error. That is why in shorthand, as in 
other endeavors, we always seek to place a 
check upon ourselves. Once we discover an 
error in practice, it behooves us to correct it 
before the repetition of it becomes a habit. 

One of the most frequent errors in short- 
hand is our persistence in writing over and 
over an outline that we are not certain is 
correct. The mere writing of a character 
over and over again is not of itself a valuable 
practice to follow. It may actually be de- 
structive. Naturally, if we persist in writing 
a wrong outline several times, we are only 
building up a habit that we must break down 
before we can learn the correct form. If in 
practice we make no attempt to correct a bad 
outline, constant repetition of that outline 
will make it almost impossible for us later to 
learn the correct form. 

It is not realized generally that speed in 
shorthand is not produced in the dictation 
class. It is in our constant repetition prac- 
tice where the habits are made which make 
it possible to write rapidly from dictation 
If we have not acquired the proper habits of 
writing in practice, it is useless to expect to 
inculcate them under the stress of dictation 
In dictation our sole thought should be “to 
get it all down” in any form at all, dropping. 
if necessary, all consileration of theory and 
of perfection. In writing, the habits that we 
have acquired will show themselves, and only 
those habits; we can not expect to create new 
ones in the midst of dictation. Then if we 
find we have not written words or outlines 
accurately, the thing to do is to pick out 
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those forms and make them a matter of 
repetition practice so that the next time we 
get them under the urge of dictation we 
will write them correctly, simply as a matter 
of habit. 

It cannot be too thoroughly emphasized 
that when we come to write from dictation 
everything else must be forgotten except the 
single determination “to get it down.” 
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Whether we write it accurately or not is a 
predetermined matter. That is, it has already 
been decided in our practice work. Many 
students think they can learn to write words 
by simply writing them in dictation. This is 
a fallacy. Speed in dictation is decided for 
us not at the moment of the dictation—it was 
decided during the hours of monotonous word 
and form practice. 


Miia 
The Play’s the Thing! 


HE photograph here reproduced is a 
picture of the cast made up of students 


of the Barnes Commercial School, 
Denver, Colorado, who recently enacted the 
play “Not to the Swift,” published in the 
September Gregg Writer. The figures in the 
foreground are members of the Literary So- 
ciety of the Barnes School who took the 
characters of the play, while in the back- 
ground is to be seen Mrs. Erna Pallat Trip- 
lett, teacher of public speaking in the Barnes 
School, and director of the play. 


We also reproduce the program, with cast 
of characters, which was mimeographed for 
the occasion by the typewriting class. We 
congratulate Barnes School on the interesting 
manner in which they put on this play. An 
event of this sort is undoubtedly a fine gener- 
ator of enthusiasm, and we recommend it to 
other schools. 


To teachers who desire to “put on” a play 
such as this, we wish to say that we have on 
hand one of the back numbers of the Gregg 
Writer containing material for just this kind 
of play—not the same play, for our Septem- 
ber issue of this year is entirely out of stock, 


but “Diogenes Looks for a Secretary,” one of 
the popular sketches the Gregg Writer issued 
two years ago. 


LITERARY SOCIETY 
November 13, 1924 
Program 
“NOT TO THE SWIFT” 
A Play of the Business World To-day 
In Three Acts 
By Cora Jackson 
Cast of Characters 
James Wilmont, the Boss.......Mr. Harry Ribbons 
Willard Stead, First Assistant....Mr. Jack Grimes 


James Burton, Second Assistant, 
Mr. Russell Peterson 


Mr. Brown, the Mechanic. . .Mr. H. F. Mackay 
Bill, the Office Boy............Miss Olive Shields 
Grace Foster, Stenographer.....Miss Helen Haines 
Mary Blake, Stenographer......Miss Audrey Wolz 
Scene: Office of James Wilmont, Architect. 
Time: Present. 
Act I—Nine in the morning 
Act II—Six months later—3:30 in the afternoon. 
(Note: At the end of this act the curtains will 
be drawn for a few seconds to denote passing of 
time.) 
Act I1I—Three weeks later, 9:00 A. M. 
Music will be furnished by the Barnes School 
Orchestra. 


Thursday, 
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ART ands CREDENTIALS 
© DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by FLORENCE E. ULRICH 
16 W. 47 Street, New York 


for the Hlome Run! 
O.G.A. Contest Prizes 


INE beautiful 
banners will be 
awarded! One to Grow 


. > ) 
each of the schools tak- nga ’ ; 
: First Prize 
ing first, second, and ms 
third place in each club Seconp Prize 
teacher n cash 
: beat Puirp Prize 
vs "es in cash 
group will 
banner mens) 
of First Prize: 


cash 


group. The 
whose club 
place in its 
receive a school 
and a prize 
$50.00; the teacher whose _in cash 

. ‘ . Seconp Prize 
club wins second prize in agg 
its group will Trip Prizs 
school banner and a cash in cash 
prize of $25.00; and the 
teacher who wins third 
place in the group will 
receive a school banner 
and a cash prize of 
$10.00. The writer of 
the best individual speci- 
men of shorthand will 
receive a cash prize of 
$15.00; the writer of the 
second best specimen will 
receive a cash prize of $10.00; and the writer 
of the third best will receive a cash prize of 
$5.00. All teachers, whose clubs show ex- 
ceptional skill, but who do not win first, sec- 
ond, or third place will receive a Diploma 
of Honorable Mention. The Honorable 
Mention Diplomas will be issued with both 
gold seals and red seals. The gold seal 
Honorable Mention Diploma is the highest 
honor conferred upon any school that does 
not win one of the school banners. The 
writer of every specimen showing a high de- 
gree of skill will receive Honorable Mention 
in the Greag Writer and a Gold O. G. A. 


pin. 


cash 


receiv ec a 


Group 3 
upward ) 
First Prize: 

in cash 
Seconp Prize: 
in cash 
Tuirep Prize 
in cash 


Contest Conditions 


No fee is required from the individual or 
school contestants unless the papers are to 


For Best School Club 


omprising clubs of 10 to 30 speci- 
A school banner and $50 
A school banner and $25 


A school banner and $10 


Group 2 (comprising clubs of 31 
A school banner and $50 he 
A school banner and $25 " 


A school banner and $1 


(comprising clubs of 6! specimens 
A school banner and $50 
A school banner and $25 


A school banner and $10 


For Best Individual Specimens 
First Paize—$15.00 
Seconp Prize—$10.00 
Turrp Prize—$5.00 


be considered for the 
certificates. All papers 
submitted for the Mem- 
bership Certificate as 
well as for the O. G. A 
Contest should be ad- 
dressed to the Member- 
ship Examiner and the 
remittance to cover the 
membership fees should 
with the pa 


to 60 speci 


inclosed 
pers 

you read over the 
instructions, underline the 
that particularly 
your club and 
only to 


rules 
apply to 
then you 
comply with them and 
disregard others. Do not 
send subscription orders, 
pin orders, or book 
orders along with your 
contest papers Some 
times it is several days 
before your club comes 
up for attention and 
much time is lost because of the clerical work 
involved in referring orders to the proper 


desk. 
Individual Contest 


1. The Individual 
teachers and those who have won first place in 
one of the preceding O. G. A. Contests 
Contest specimens must be prepared from matter 
on page 305, marked “O. G. A. Contest Copy,” 
and submitted in accordance with the rules out 
lined in the December issue, which we repeat on 
the next page. 


have 


Contest is pen t all except 


School Contest 


In the School Contest only clubs of ten or more 
papers will be considered, and only one club may 
be submitted from one school. In schools having 
more than one shorthand teacher, a club will be 
accepted from a single teacher, representing the 
work of her own class or classes, or all the 
teachers in the school may combine their work 
into one club representing the school. Where 
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this is done, the papers should be grouped within 
the package and show the names of the several 
teachers. If a prize-winning club comprises the 
work of more than one teacher, the teacher's 
prize will be equally divided among the several 
teachers whose combined work represents the 
school competing. 

Specimens must be prepared from the same copy 

and under the same rules governing arrange- 

ment, submission, etc., as control in the Indi- 
vidual Contest. 

In the School Contest the individual papers will 

be rated first according to the same rules as 

apply in the Individual Contest. The School 
prizes will then be awarded on a rating by points 
as follows: 

a. For a club representing the total number of 
students in the school or class who have com- 
pleted the Manual when the club is submitted, 
one point. 

For the largest percentage of papers rated as 
reaching the O. G. A. Membership standard, 
based on the number submitted, one point 
For the largest percentage of papers rated 
as meriting Honorable Mention, based upon 
the number submitted, one point. 

After the clubs have been rated on a, b, and 
¢, a secondary rating will be made of all 
papers in the clubs that are in competition 
for first place in the contest; and one point 
given for the club containing the best indi- 
vidual specimen. This secondary rating will 
be made again between or among clubs re 
maining in competition for second place. 

In case of a tie for any point, the point will 
be counted for each club that is a party to 
the tie. 
Each club of papers for the School Contest must 
be accompanied by a statement showing the name 
of the teacher, or teachers if the prise is to be 
divided, to whom credit is to be given, the 
name and address of the school, and the number 
of pupils enrolled in the shorthand class, or 
classes, if the club represents more than one 
group, and the number of papers submitted; also 
the address at which the teacher or teachers sub- 
mitting the club can be reached if not at school 
after June tf. 


Rules Governing Preparation of 


Papers 


be used is given on 


305, 


The copy to 
marked, “O. G. A. Contest Copy.” 

At the top of the paper on which the contest 
copy is submitted, write your name, your per 
sonal address, the name of your school and 
teacher, if you are a student, and state whether 
or not you hold an O. G. A. Membership Cer- 
tificate. 


page 


Notes must be arranged in single column, two 
and one-half inches wide, with at least one-inch 
margin on each side of the paper outside of the 
notes, but there is no restriction regarding 
length. 

Papers should be sent to the Gregg Writer, 
QO. G. A. Department, 16 West 47 Street, New 
York City. They may be mailed in whatever 
way is most convenient, but we prefer that they 
be sent neatly folded or flat. Do not roll. Post- 
age must be paid at the letter rate, whether the 
papers are sent sealed or unsealed. Jf for the 
contest only mark the package “Contest Editor” 
in the lower left-hand corner of the address; if 
they are to be considered for membership also, 
mark the package “Membership Examiner,” and 
have the remittance to cover the fee inclosed. 
All papers submitted written from Contest Copy 
will be considered for the contest. 
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5. The contest closes April 1. All papers must be 
in our hands on or before that date. Allow for 
possible delays in the mail, and send your 
papers in plenty of time to insure their reaching 
us before the closing date. 

(NOTE.—A hundred per cent club is construed to mean 


the submission of a paper from each member of the class, 
if only ome class of a school 
mi 


sidered on a group basis. In case but one class com 
petes, it is understood that this class cannot in any respect 
be a “picked” class, that is, a class of students picked 
from other classes for the purpose of competing The 
papers submitted should be from the regular class of the 
teacher competing.) 


Teachers, Attention! 


Each year a good many clubs come to us 
that do not give the information asked fo: 
in paragraph 5, under the rules governing th« 
school contest. This means that the work 
done by these teachers cannot be considered 
for a prize, because the club has not been 
submitted in accordance with the published 
rules. Read once again paragraph 5, and 
then make up your statement to send along 
with your club before April first. 


Were You There? 


You may be interested to know that the 
Credentials Department. issued almost 5,000 
certificates from September 19 to December 
15 and that there were more than a thou- 
sand tests still waiting examination Decem- 
ber 18. By the time this article is pub- 
lished, we will have issued, in all prob- 
ability, between 10,000 and 15,000 certificates 
Has your school been represented? Last 
year 10 gold rings were awarded along with 
hundreds of pins in the O. G. A. Department 
alone. Why not give your students a chance 
to win one of them? You will be amply re 
warded for the work you do on this Contest 
copy. As a teacher, you will be gratified by 
the fine results you can get in your dictation 
classes by furnishing your students with an 
incentive for the careful study and practice 
of good notes. Our ambition is to have at 
least 15,000 contestants take part in the 
O. G. A: Contest, this year, and to have at 
least 500 schools represented. There are. 
perhaps, a thousand schools represented in the 
Certificate activities each year. With your 
combined effort in this big International Writ- 
ing Contest, we can make it the greatest force 
operating in the Shorthand Field to-day. 


Come On In! 


Come on teachers, students, stenographers. 
get lined up in this contest and prove to the 
Shorthand Fraternity that you are good 
sportsmen! This is the last call. We want 
lots of animation, perseverance, and “I will 
win” back of this contest. You have got it 
in you. Now prove it! 
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A Short Course in Shorthand Penmanship 
The Fifth of a Series of Lessons for the Aspirant to Shorthand Skill 


By Florence E. Ulrich 


Editor, Art and Credentials Department 


We know how rough the road will be, 
How heavy here the load will be, 
We know about the barricades that wait along the 
track; 
But we have set our soul ahead 
Upon a certain goal ahead, 
And nothing left from hell to sky shall ever turn us 


back. 
—Grantiland Rice 


66 E ‘hurried up’ and wrote a few 
WY aces of the October drills as soon 
as our November magazine came 
in. It was too late to get them off before 
November 25, but we are taking a chance 
that it isn’t too late to have them criticised. 
We are planning to make a regular business 
of doing these drills from the November 
magazine. It is too good an opportunity to 
miss.” 

This is an extract from a letter received 
from Miss Edith W. Smith, who is teaching 
shorthand in the South Portland High School, 
Portland, Maine. The drills that she sent to 
us representing the work of her classes were 
very well written, and show that these stu- 
dents not only know how the characters 
should be made, but that they know how to 
make them. We had one or two criticisms to 
make, but the work on the whole was very 
well done. 

Some of you are forgetting that r and / 
must be written in a horizontal position, and 
you are permitting the ends to drop down 
This is due primarily to the fact that the 
curves are not written correctly with the 
greater fullness at the beginning. Also, do 
not forget that while & and g have the greater 
fullness at the end of the curve, there is a 
slight curvature at the beginning. Do not 
start with a straight stroke. Examine the 
characters in the plates of this magazine. 

A few other good clubs of penmanship 
drills have been received from teachers who 
are taking advantage of the free criticism 
available until April first, and we hope that 
next month there will be many more. A few 
teachers sent the O. G. A. tests to us for op- 
proval this month instead of the penmanship 
drills. Please use the penmanship drills only. 
The O. G. A. test material is to be used 
when submitting specimens for the Member- 
ship Certificate in the O. G. A., and the copy 
published in the December Gregg Writer and 
again in this issue, is to be submitted for the 


Contest also; but the penmanship drills must 
be used when submitting the student's writing 
for approval. 


Repetition Practice Needed 


Because plenty of repetition practice on 
correctly written shorthand develops a habit 
that makes good writing automatic, it is essen- 
tial that we write the same drills, the same 
characters, the same combinations over and 
over again until we can make them correctly 
all of the time. The intrinsic value of these 
penmanship drills is that they will enable us 
to write rapidly and legibly, with good con- 
trol, while taking dictation. Without some 
attention being paid to penmanship, your 
writing inevitably would “go to pieces” under 
the stress of fast dictation, and you will not 
be able to read what you have written. Look 
around you in your class to-day, and see if 
the student who writes the best shorthand is 
not turning out the best transcript. Our own 
experience in examining a good many hun 
dred of Gregg Transcription Tests during 
the past month, proves this to be true. The 
students turning out the best transcripts are 
the students who write the best notes 


Good Notes 


Accurate 
Transcripts 


One large club of Transcription tests re- 
ceived from Nashua High School, Nashua, 
N. H., made a very fine record in transcrip- 
tion accuracy. The penmanship of these stu 
dents is so good that we kept many of the 
specimens with a view to reproducing them 
in the Gregg Writer sometime later on, to 
show you what good notes can be made even 
under the stress of a dictation test. Plenty 
of practice on these penmanship drills will do 
as much for you. 

While many of the notes we received are 
good, some are not so good; they remind us 
of the story told about the young girl who 
inquired of her father in the evening, 
“Daddy, what do you do all day long at the 
office?” Her daddy, absorbed in working out 
a cross-word puzzle in the newspaper absent- 
mindedly replied, “Oh, nothing.” “Well, then, 
Daddy,” persisted the little one. “how do you 
know when you're through?” We must con- 
fess that we are not always successful in 
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reading these nores, and so want to ask, 
“How do you know what you have written 
when you are through?” 


Penmanship Basic in Speed 


The most discouraging time in a shorthand 
student’s period of learning comes, un- 
doubtedly, when he commences to work up 
speed. Unless he has learned to write cor- 
rect shorthand fluently during the formative 
period of his shorthand training, his notes 
will deteriorate, he will neither be able to get 
all of the notes down or to transcribe what 
he does get down. Most of us have had that 
distressing experience at one time or another, 
so do not let it discourage you but say with 
Robert Service, 


It's the plugging away that will win you the day, 
So don’t be a piker, old pard: 

Just draw on your grit; it’s so easy to quit— 

It’s the keeping your chin up that’s hard. 


get some fresh 
again. 


Then sharpen your pencils, 
paper, and start in all over 


5 ° 

Let's Practice! 
Before you write any of the characters, 
suppose you practice a line or two of the 
direct and indirect oval exercises, writing 
them very small just as yuu did last month. 
Then write the exercise given on the first few 
lines of Drill 1. If you practiced the drills 
on the hook-vowels given last month and 
wrote often enough the combinations of 
hooks joined to other strokes, you will be 
able always to write the hook deep and 
narrow. It isn't enough merely to write the 
combinations a few times until you can make 
a fairly good one, but in order to get the 
most good out of your practice you must 
write the drills over and over again until you 
can make them rapidly and good all of the 
time. 

While little trouble is experienced usually 
in writing the hook alone, there is an inclina- 
tion to broaden it when followed by a circle 
vowel as in we and wave. When a hook 
vowel and a circle vowel come together as 
in the words given in Drill 2, remember that 
a horizontal line, touching the beginning and 
ending strokes of the hook vowels completely 
cuts off the circle. 


eceeeeeeewF «+f» IS IIS S (e<) 
teeceracecteed? “i- I II I I (on) 


aren po 02308000 2 Cer) 


onmormy p OPP CEA? Cw 
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green gs og og oe 6 6 be) 


Gree gf OC CCC Ce? 
Drill 1 


The list of words given in Drill 2 affords 
practice on the various combinations to be 
met with in your shorthand writing. Note 
particularly that the hook is the same regard- 
less of what the joining is. For instance, the 
hook-vowel in the dipthong ow is written the 
same size as the hook-vowel in the diphthong 
wu and the circle only is made larger. To 
write the hook-vowel larger indicates lack of 
concentration on what you are writing while 
practicing these drills. 


an Anger ee 4 te 
‘WAL oe te 
Y el eee 
FP enzenaiie tay" soak: sal! 


Drill 2 


Lt 


+ Let me caution you about one other point 
in the writing of these drills—observe the 
slant of the diphthongs. Note that the slant 
is uniform with the slant of the other char- 
acters. It is very important that you main- 
tain uniform slant throughout, because it 
makes the joinings easier. 


sam~N~9 a ae. a 


Drill 3 


Do not work too hard on the diphthong i. 
It is merely a large broken circle and the 
only difference between the é and die and the 
a in day is that instead of finishing the circle 
at right angles with the strokes as you should 
a in day, you break through the circle before 
lifting the pen. In words like wife, isle, etc., 
you start the diphthong the same as you would 
the longhand letter 0, or as you would start 
the outline for oil, only you close the circle. 
Incidentally, you will see why you should 
keep the two vowels distinct in the diphthong 
oi. Compare the two words, isle and oil. 

The words given in Drill 3 should be prac- 
ticed carefully. 

The large blends used for tive and pend 
have the same motion involved as that used 
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in writing the hook-vowels, but they are very 
much larger. We will study them next 
month. 

We told you once before in these columns 
that the correct way to begin a character is 
half of its mastery! That is not only true 
of all of the characters we have already 
studied, but is true of the tiny curves that 
we are about to study now—the s curves. 
This curve has identically the same form as 
p, b, f, and v, but it is written very much 
smaller. Preliminary practice on the exercise 
given in Drill 4 will give you muscle control 
and the motion used in writing the curve. 
Note that the s written with the counter- 
clockwise movement has the greater fullness 
at the end of the curve, the same as p and b; 
whereas, the clockwise s has the greater full- 
ness at the beginning the same as f and v. 
Write them swiftly and fluently and keep 
them very short. 


‘GMM «cc cccccceccee 


TEED 
(QD eer cecceceerec 
PS er * TPF 7 ee 


Drill 4 


The exercise at the beginning of lines 3 
and 4 in Drill 4 are a little larger than the 
ones in the first two lines and give you the 
motion used in writing the short upward 
strokes th. The fifth line of Drill 4 con- 
tains a good drill for hand control in writing 
the strokes of different lengths. 

Your Speed Studies contains a great many 
useful and excellent exercises for practice 
that will soon enable you to join these little s 
curves correctly to other strokes. A few of 
them are given in Drill 5. Observe propor- 
tion in length of strokes and size of vowels, 
the slant of the strokes, and the form of 
curves as you write the words that follow. 


0.20 DiS BAD BAA Fo 


é J Y 
‘whe -AS LF PAH 


Of" oO Gc «ff Cw 


el a Tikes o—< g 
Drill 5 


The curve for x is simply s “out of slant.” 
Note the slant of the x in the words in Drill 
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6. Compare the s curves with the «x curves. 
By the way, look at your outline for safe and 
sag and see whetber or not they look like the 
outlines in Drill 2 for wave and wag. If 
they do, it is because you are not writing s 
correctly. The rest of the words given in 
Drill 6 furnish additional practice. 


we £ x CR, 


@2- en 
Drill 6 


We will finish this series next month with 
a talk on the blends and the phrases, perhaps 
If you have practiced the drills faithfully 
each month, writing them swiftly and fluently 
all of the time, you ought to have a 
style of shorthand now that will enable you 
to qualify for the O. G. A. Membership 
Certificate. To be the proud wearer of the 
little gold O. G. A. pin ought to be the aim 
of each one of you, and each one of you 
should be so honored. There are over a 
hundred thousand O. G. A. members all over 
the world to-day. Wouldn't you like to be- 
long to a fine progressive clan like that? Try 
the test this month and see if you can become 
a member. Do not forget your practice on 
the O. G. A. Contest copy! The time is get- 
ting short when your papers will have to be 
in and you do want to get Honorable Men- 
tion, you know! 


i ee a 


good 


Good Work 


NE of the outstanding clubs of O. G. A. 

specimens received during this month 
was brought in to us by Mrs. Cochran, a 
teacher in Katherine Gibbs School of New 
York City. There were 61 specimens, and 
51 of them easily qualified for the Member- 
ship Certificate. The prize of a gold ring 
was awarded to Miss Alice S. Hankin. We 
are greatly pleased with the fluency of this 
club and congratulate Mrs. Cochran upon the 
fine results she is getting. 

One feature of the club that is particu- 
larly gratifying to us is the ease with which 
the students swing from one outline to an- 
other, demonstrated by the fine tapering end- 
strokes of the outlines. 

With Mrs. Cochran’s promise to enter her 
club in the Annual O. G. A. Contest this 
year, there will be another strong competition 
for the first-prize banner! 
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“I Am Lost!” 


66jf AM lost, hopelessly lost, and I have 

been in the detention file called the 
‘morgue’ along with scores of other speci- 
mens, some better than myself and some 
worse, hoping each day that the school that 
sent me out would write and call me back.” 
So soundeth the voices from the “morgue” 
in which all specimens of shorthand and type- 
writing that bear no names and addresses 
must be filed until a complaint comes to the 
rescue and identifies the club. 














Specimens from the 
Morgue 


If you have not received a report on the 
specimens you submitted to the Art and 
Credentials Department, it is probably be- 
cause your club is suffering this same fate. 

Frequently papers come to us with the 
names of the schools only. If it is a high 
school, we may, perchance. be so fortunate 
as to be able to complete the address by re- 
ferring to the Postal Guide. But recently we 
referred to the Postal Guide in the effort to 
complete the address on a club of papers that 
had merely Stillwater High School given on 
it and found that there are fourteen Still- 
water’s scattered over the United States, and 
schools in many of them are submitting work 
to us each year. So “Stillwater” had to be 
relegated to the “morgue.” 

Some day all will remember to write their 
names and complete addresses on each test 
paper and then there won't have to be a 
“morgue” file! 
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Club Awards 
O. G. A. 


Silver Pin 


Frances Duffy, Charlestown High School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Ruth Bogosian, Senior High School, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Jessie Lasker, High School, Great Falls, Mont. 


Henrietta Silk, Northern High School, Detroit, Mich. 


Bronze Pin 
George Probaser, Freehold High School, Freehold, 
N 


Mary Nesbit, Kansas City High School, Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Helen Nicholson, 
Angeles, Wash. 

Marietta Wageman, Elkton High School, Elkton, Md 

Marcia Coe, Commercial Experts Training School, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Alberta Curtiss, Meridan 
Conn. 

Mary Caneney, New High School, South Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Annette Wargos, St. Procopius School, Chicago, II! 

Gladys Lafferty, West New York High School, West 
New York, N. J. 

Doris Erwin, Brookfield 
Mo. 

Helen Linea Nelson, Barnes Business College, Den 


ver, Colo. 
Josephine Pokniefha, ‘St. Detroit, 


Roosevelt High School, Port 


High School, Meriden, 


High School, Brookfield, 


Mary’s School, 


Mich. 

Ethel Adams, Glendale Union High School, Glen- 
dale, Calif. 

Maude Plummer, High School, Baraboo, Wis. 

Marie Blaskey, Tomah High School, Tomah, Wis. 

Floyd Swanson, East Moline High School, East 
Moline, Ill. 

Anna Tinetti, Calumet High School, Calumet, Mich. 

Irene Lucas, McKinley High School, Niles, Ohio 

Robert Brandel, Jefferson High School, Jefferson, 
Wis. 

Ruth Macdonald, High School of Commerce, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 
Florence Bennett, Elizabeth, 

~ 2 
Yetta Bernstein, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, 
New York, N. Y. 
Faustina Albitz, Central High School, Tulsa, Okla 
Marion Schmidt, St. Alphonsus School; Chicago, Il. 
Evelyn Harrison, Red Bank High School, Red Bank, 


Battin High School, 


N. J. 
Viola Wolf, St. Lawrence School, Milwaukee, Wis 
Edward Carlson, High School, Staples, Minn. 
Miriam Henderson, High School, Sheridan, Wyo. 
Lucile Miller, High School, Neenah, Wis. 
K. W. Cameron, High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Hazel Mann, Bryan High School, Dallas, Tex. 
Verna Anderson, Woodbury Business School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 
Anna Mayers, High School, Ansonia, Conn. 
Daisy May Arment, Stevens High School, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 
Virginia Snelbaker, Stevens High School, Lancaster, 


A yp 


Margaret M. Joyce, St. Patrick’s Commercial School, 

Wilmington, Del. 
Katherine M. Brogan, St. 
School, Wilmington, Del. 
(Continued on page 306) 


Patrick’s Commercial 
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Alphabetic “Stunt” Sentences 


Composed by students of Miss Bertha W. Brown, Technical High 
School, Oakland, California 


(Continued from the January, 1025, issue) 


Ada ate apples and almonds at Algiers. 
An alert Arab arrived at Atlanta. 


Bad boys bother bumble bees. 
Bing! British—Boches battles begin—big Bertha booms—bing—bang! 


Coming cross country, Catherine caught Carrie’s cat. 
Curious Charley caught chasing caterpillars. 


Dora dislikes doing Dresden dinner dishes. 
Drab doves daily disturb drinking ducks. 
Darling Dolores dances daintily. 


Extreme exercising exhausts exercisers. 
Eva expects elaborate ecru edging. 


Flys fly freely, frantically, furiously. 
Friends furnished food for four famished families. 


Garner guarantees genuine golden gloss goods. 
Gerald’s grapes grew gorgeously. 


Happy Hooligan hurt his head. 
Hungry hoboes haunt hotels. 


Industrious Ina irons incessantly. 
Jaunty Jim juggled jet jewels. 


Kindly Kirk keeps keys, knives, kettles. 
Kale kissed kittenish Kitty Keeler. 


Little Loretta labored laboriously. 
Lettie Langon loves living luxuriously. 


Mrs. Martin made mother make mush. 

Nine nuns nightly nursed nineteen near-by neighbors. 
Nervous Nancy needs nourishment. 

Olaf of Omaha owes Owen one ounce of olive oil. 
Old Orientals observe odd owls. 

Paul’s phonograph plays Pathe pieces. 
Priscilla purchased pretty pleated petticoats. 
Querulous quartermasters quote "Quixote." 
Quaint queens quietly quilted quaint quilts. 
Rolly-poly rabbits roguishly romp. 

Ruddy Roman rubies reflect radiantly. 


Susie Sammy saw Singer’s show. 
"Some songs sound sweet," said Sally Smith. 
Soft sweet strains soothed Sally Simmons’ sick sister 


The teacher tries to teach tiny tots to talk. 

Tilly Trodder took Thelma to tea. 

Tilly told the teacher that Tommy took two tickets. 
Telephone to Theodora to-night. 


Ulysses urged utmost utility. 
Victor visits vain Vivian. 


Weary Wilda wiggled worst when we went West. 
Walter wanders when woeful. 


Yesterday your young Yankee yarned. 


(To be continued nest month) 
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February Typewriting Speed Test 


(Good until March 25, 1925) 


To find the gross number of words, divide gross number of strokes 
by 6. Then deduct 10 words for each error to get net words written. 


S I was riding out in the fields with my friend, Sir Roger, we saw at a little 
distance from us a troop of gipsies. 


If a stray piece of linen hangs upon a hedge, says Sir Roger, the gipsies 
are sure to have it; if the hog loses his way in the fields, it is ten to one but he 
becomes their prey; our geese’ cannot live in peace for them; if a man prosecutes 
them with severity, his henroost is sure to pay for it. They generally straggle 
into these parts about this time of the year; and set the heads of our servant-maids 
so agog for husbands, that we do not expect to have any business done as it 
should’ be whilst they are in the country. 1 have an honest dairy-maid who crosses 
their hands with a piece of silver every summer, and never fails being promised 
the handsomest young fellow in the parish for her pains. Your friend the butler 
has been fool enough to be seduced by them; and though he* is sure to lose a 
knife, a fork, or a spoon every time his fortune is told him, generally shuts himself 
up in the pantry with an old gipsy for about half an hour once in a twelve-month. 
Sweethearts are the things they live upon, which they bestow very plentifully upon 
all those that apply themselves’ to them. You see now and then some handsome 
young jades among them; they have white teeth and black eyes. 


Sir Roger, observing that I listened with great attention to his account of a 
people who were entirely new to me, told me, that if I would, they should tell us 
our fortunes. As I was very well’ pleased with the knight’s proposal, we rid up, 
and communicated our hands to them. A Cassandra of the crew, after having 
examined my lines very diligently, told me that I loved a pretty maid in a corner, 
and that I was a good woman’s man. 


My friend Sir Roger alighted from his horse, and exposing* his palm to two 
or three that stood by him, they crumpled it all shapes, and diligently scanned every 
wrinkle that could be made in it; when one of them, who was older and more 
sunburned than the rest, told him that he had a widow in his line of life. Upon 
which the knight cried, Go, go; you are an’ idle baggage; and at the same time 
smiled upon me. The gipsy finding he was not displeased in his heart, told him 
after a farther inquiry in his hand, that his true love was constant, and that she 
should dream of him to-night. My old friend cried pish, and bid her go on. The 
gipsy told him that® he was a bachelor, but would not be so long; and that he was 
dearer to somebody than he thought. The knight still repeated she was an idle 
baggage, and bid her go on. Ah, master, says the gipsy, that roguish leer of yours 
makes a pretty woman’s heart ache; you have not that simper about the mouth’ 
for nothing. The uncouth gibberish with which all this was uttered, like the dark- 
ness of an oracle, made us the more attentive to it. To be short, the knight left 
the money with her that he had cressed her hand with, and got up again on his 
horse, and we rode away. (2967 strokes)—From “Sir Roger and the Gipsies,” 
Addison. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of ten-minute test period.) 
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Material for February Tests 


(Good until March 25, 1925) 


C'. T. 


Competent Typist Certificate: 
This certificate is issued to candidates 
able to qualify at fifty words or more 
@ minute on the Monthly Speed Test. 
No papers rating less than fifty net 
words the minute are to be submitted. 

Tests: The speed test matter must 
be written as a ten-minute test, sub- 
ject to International Rules, and ac- 
companied by the timer’s affidavit. 
Tests may be practised as often as 
desired, but only one specimen should 
be sent in. 

Fees: No fee is charged for speed 
tests. A beautiful Certifeate is issued 
to all those who pass any of the tests. 


O. G. A. 


The purpose of the O. G. A. is to 
encourage the development of skillful 
shorthand writing. Membership is 
granted to those whose notes show 
artistic merit, 

How to become a member: Prac- 
tice the test article until you secure 
two copies that represent your best 
work. Mail one of these to the editor 
of the department, and retain the 
other for comparison with the pub- 
lished plate. If the specimen sent us 
reaches the required standard, a mem- 
bership certificate will be sent you. 
Otherwise your work will be returned 
with suggestions and criticisms and 
you may try again. To secure ap- 
proval, notes must be correct in 
theory, accurate in proportion and 
execution, free in movement. 

A Certificate of Superior Merit is 
awarded to those whose notes are of 
superior excellence. This is the high- 
est credential awarded for artistic 
shorthand writing. It will be issued 
in connection with the membership 
certificate to those whose notes war- 
rant it. Members may become candi- 
dates for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit. A circular about this certifi- 
cate and how to secure it will be 
sent on request. 

Examination Fees: An examina- 
tion fee of ten cents must accompany 
cach specimen submitted for member- 
ship, fifty cents each application for 
Certificate of Superior Merit. 


OPY is given here to be used not only 
for the Annual O. G. A. Contest, but 

for the regular membership tests for Febru- 
ary as well. All specimens written from this 
copy will be considered in the Contest unless 


marked “For Membership Only.” Specimens 
marked “Contest Only” will be held until 
the closing date, April 1, for examination. 
If your paper is being submitted for member- 
ship as well as the contest, be sure to mark 
it “Membership Examiner.” 


Contest Copy 


It has been many a long day since I heard a fox 
bark, but in my youth among the Catskills I often 
heard the sound, especially of a still moonlight 
night in midwinter. Perhaps it was more a cry 
than a bark, as if he had not yet learned the trick 
of it. But it is a wild, weird sound. I would get 
up any night to hear it again. I used to listen for 
it when a boy, standing in front of my father's 
house. Presently I would hear one away up on 
the shoulder of the mountain, and I imagined I 
could almost see him sitting there in his furs upon 
the illuminated surface and looking down in my 
direction. As I listened, maybe one would answer 
him from behind the woods in the valley, a fitting 
sound amid the ghostly winter hills. 


V0. A. a 

The O. A. T. is the professional 
organization of the artists in type- 
writing. It is open to all who qualify 
as superior craftsmen, 

Junior Membership: Membership 
in the Junior division is open to any- 
one who is studying typewriting in a 
school or by himself who is able to 
pass the Junior test. 

Senior Membership: Membership 
in the senior division is open to all 
typists whether attending school or 
not who have reached a speed of at 
least forty words a minute on plain 
copy. Senior tests must be accompa- 
nied by a signed statement that the 
candidate has attained this speed. 

Tests: Each part of the member- 
ship test should be typed on a sep- 
arate sheet. 

Fees: An examination fee of ten 
cents must accompany each member- 
ship test. 


Junior Test 


This copy, taken from a “Miner’s Sermon” 
by John E. Burton, has in it some good food 
for thought at this time of the year. Arrange 
the copy as attractively as you can on one 
sheet of paper, putting a nice border all 
around the copy. 

The copy should be single-spaced but 
double-spaced between paragraphs. Indent 
five spaces for paragraphs. Remember, there 
are to be no erasures and no typographical 
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errors on this copy. Have a good ribbon on 
your machine and see that the type is clean. 

There is nothing that makes a piece of 
typewritten work more ugly than dirty type! 
Let us see how many really attractive speci- 
mens we can have on the copy this month. 


THE OLD TRAIL TO THE MOTHER LODE. 
A MINER’S SERMON. Since time began no human 
being has been consulted as to whether he wished 
to be born or not. No human being has ever had 
a choice as to the nation or race in which he should 
be born. Of all the millions who have lived and 
died not one ever yet had the choice as to whether 
he would die or not. All the living of the earth 
must die. 

Your belief is wholly a question of where you 
happen to be born. If born in a Buddhist land 
you are a Buddhist and believe in Buddha. 

If born in a Mohammedan land you believe in 
Mahomet and are a Mohammedan. 

If born in a Confucian land you are a Confucian 
and believe in Confucius. 

Intelligence, reason, travel, enable the thinkers of 
the race to rise above the narrow lines of their 
little surroundings and see that Truth is not con- 
fined to the boundaries of your belief or your land 
and that through all beliefs there runs the great 
and permanent vein, the Mother Lode of Humanity. 

One kind word makes all hearts alike. Kindness 
is always right. Men agree upon that fact through- 
out the whole world. The great object of life is to 
do your best and be kind. The most abiding com- 
fort that comes to a strong man is the kindly dis- 
position to help the fellow who is weaker. 

Under the rough miner’s pride will be found true 
manly kindness even unto death. For when the 
firedamp or the deadly cave-in-comes, the real 
miner will rush to the rescue and risk and give 
his life for his comrade brother, and more than this 
man can not do. 

Welcome every sympathy that brings man nearer 
to man. Welcome al! that is true and good in all 
religions and in all books. Welcome pure lives. 
Welcome all that improves the world, that forgives 
error and helps honesty, defeats wrong and defends 
humanity. To me, Sincerity is the Great Test of 
Manhood. 


Senior Test 
1. Copy in your best style the following 
explanation from “A Statistical Study of 
Current Usage in Punctuation,” by Helen 
Ruhlen and S. L. Pressey, about the sources 
examined in preparing the summary we had 
in last month’s test. Paragraph properly. 


The following materials were gone over carefully 
and a detailed record kept of all punctuation: one 
hundred business letters (from the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Receiving Department files), fifty profes- 
sional letters received by one of the writers; and 
one issue each of the World’s Work, Scribner's, 
The Atlantic Monthly, and the New Republic; a 
copy of the New York Times, the Ohio State Jour- 
nal, the Columbus Dispatch, the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
In these magazines selected as representative of the 
best current publications, every tenth page was 
studied. Only the front page of the newspapers 
was considered. In examining the business letters 
the heading and complimentary closing were omitted, 
only the body of the letter was used. A grand total 
of 38,638 words was included in the study, about 
the same amount of matter (approximately 12,000 
words) for each type of material. Usages were 
classified after careful study of handbooks in Eng- 
lish composition, and although the classification was 
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based on no one of these authorities, it seems to 
be fairly satisfactory and complete. In handling the 
results, the total mumber of cases of each usage 
for each type of written material (magazines, news- 
papers, and letters) was summed, and the results 
for each group expressed in terms of the number 
of cases of that usage per 10,000 words. By this 
means valuable comparisons from one type of read- 
ing matter to another were possible. 


2. Tabulate the summary below of the 
Comparative Importance of Various Usages 
for Each Mark: 


The period is used at the end of a sentence, and 
after abbreviations. The question mark is used 
after interrogative, and the exclamation point after 
exclamatory sentences or sentence elements. The 
parenthesis is used to inclose explanatory remarks. 

The apostrophe is used to show the possessive 
case (28 cases) and to indicate contractions (11 
cases). 

Quotation marks are used for four purposes: to 
set off direct conversation (18 cases), to attract 
attention to a word or phrase when used ironically 
or with some technical meaning (15 cases), to set 
off a quotation (5 cases), and to set off titles (5 
cases). No instance of the common rule of a 
quotation within a quotation was found. 

The dash is used to set off a parenthetical expres- 
sion (15 cases) and to set off a phrase at the end 
of a sentence (2 cases)—the practice is fairly com- 
mon in letters. Use of a dash to indicate a break 
in thought, except as appears above, seems un- 
common. 

The colon is used to introduce a quotation—there 
are four cases of this ir the averages—and to intro- 
duce a table or series (3 cases). 

The use of the semicolon to separate clauses of 
a compound sentence when the conjunction is 
omitted (11 cases) seems most important. The 
semicolon, separating the parts of a long sentence, 
appears three times. 

The comma is used to set off inserted elements 
232 cases), to set off introductory or added ele 
ments (125 cases), between words in series (66 
cases), between elements of a compound sentence 
joined by a simple conjunction (55 cases), betwee: 
parts of an address or date (30 cases), all other 
uses (48 cases). 


O. A. T. Club Awards 


(Continued from page 302) 


Amelia C. Martin, St. Patrick’s Commercial School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Ena Moll, High School, Reedsburg, Wis. 

John Jun, West New York High School, West New 
York, N. J. 

Helen J. Diefenbach, 
Dwight, II. 

Gladys Magnuson, 

Cornelius Bane, St. 
Jefferson, L. I., N. Y. 

James Dash, St. Charles Hospital School, Port Jef- 
ferson, L. I., N. Y. 

Madeleine C. Vincent, Bryant and Stratton College, 
Providence, R. I. 

Alice G. Connolly, Newport, R. I. 

Donovan Stevens, High School, Shenandoah, Iowa 

Lilian McCaffrey, High School, Wildwood, N. J. 

Essie Hinkle, Claremore High School, Claremore, 
Okla. 


Township High School, 
High School, Ishpeming, Mich. 


Charles Hospital School, Port 
Y 


(To be continued) 
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Quality First 


(Continued from page 280) 
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HE first medal tests were sent out and 

competed for last month. Already many 

teachers have signified their desire to 
give these higher tests at 125 and 150 along 
with their certificate tests. The first reports 
have not as yet come in of the winners of 
the January medal tests, but we hope to in- 
clude several writers in our Roll of Honor 
next month. 


First Expert Medal Winners 


Already the following writers have won 
and been awarded the Gregg Expert Medal: 


Charles L. Swem.. ..Diamond medal 
Martin J. Dupraw......... Diamond medal 
Reuben Speiser ...Diamond medal 
Robert M. Pomeroy ..-.Gold medal 
Robert M. Pomeroy... .Silver medal 
J. E. Broadwater ...Silver medal 
Charles Goldberg .....-Silver medal 
Herman Lauter...... ... Silver medal 
Mabel Huntsinger.... ..Silver medal 


As yet no bronze medal at 125 words a 
minute has been won. We hope to be able 
to list several winners of this medal in the 
Roll of Honor in the next issue of the maga- 
zine. 


Four Medal Tests Y early 


It should be noted that the medal tests, 
unlike the monthly Certificate tests, are given 
but four times a year: in the month of Janu- 
ary, March, May (good until June 15), and 
October. The tests are sent out the first of 
these months. The teacher, however, must 
set a date beforehand, arrange for the sort 
of committee already specified in the Septem- 
ber and January issues of the Gregg Writer, 
and notify the Contest Department of the date 
determined upon. We will, thereupon, send 
the material to the teacher, who will conduct 
the tests in accordance with the rules laid 
down by our Contest Department. Medal 
tests, therefore, must be arranged to be held 
during any one of these four months named 
The tests for May may be given any time 
between May first and June fifteenth. The 
tests of the other months are confined to the 
month in which they are issued. 

Most schools have as their graduating 
speed 100 words a minute, and many of these 
schools already are making use of the Gregg 
Transcription Tests for their graduating re- 
quirements. Until January first only the 


Certificate speeds of 60, 80, and 100 words 
a minute were available, but those schools 
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their 


who require 125 words a minute of 
graduating class may now make use of the 
Medal tests at 125 as their graduation test 


“ Average’ Matter Used 


The Gregg Transcription Tests are being 
used by more than 500 schools, with the list 
growing daily. Teachers from all over th: 
country report the additional interest that 
being stimulated by just such monthly tests 
as these. The tests are standardized as to 
intensity of material and kind of matter used 
and so constitute a definite criterion of ability 
whether given in New York or California 
Maine or Texas. The matter is fair, average 
material such as any student might be called 
upon to write in shorthand. No technical 
subjects are covered in the material, and an 
attempt is made to eliminate from the test 
all such material as is not usually required 
to be written. Thus most of the material 
will consist of speeches taken at random from 
all sorts of speakers, with occasionally a 
business letter or a simple essay on some 
common subject. The tests will vary slightly 
as to difficulty without doubt, but a fair 
average will be maintained throughout al! 
speeds. 

\lready thousands of certificates have been 
issued for the Certificate speeds, and many 
of the certificate holders are evidencing their 
achievement to the world by wearing the 
little pin indicating the speed they have 
reached. The pins, which are made up in 
gold with the figures enameled on the Gregg 
ellipses, may be secured for fifty cents each 
hy any writer who has passed the correspond 
ing Junior Test. 


The G. T. T. Standard 


The type of work that is being done on the 
Gregg Transcription Tests is distinctly grati 
fying. Tests not only accurately transcribed 
but arranged neatly, with proper margins, 
punctuation, and capitalization, are the rulk 
in the transcripts that are coming in. As a 
matter of fact, they must be the rule or tests 
will be “flunked,” since the standard promu! 
gated by the Gregg Transcription Tests is 
nothing less than the standard that would be 
accepted from a stenographer in a business 
office. Punctuation, capitalization, spelling, 
and centering of the transcript are important 
items in the awarding of the Gregg certifi- 
cates. 

Let’s see who will be added to the Roll of 
Honor in the next number of the magazine. 
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The Job Higher Up 


By E. L. Vansant 


[Reprinted in shorthand by courtesy of “Remington Notes’) 
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As Others See Us 


E hear so much about the value of 
WY verti from those interested in 
the teaching of it, that sometimes 
perhaps we may be pardoned for believing 
that they are prejudiced. Often we would 
like to get the viewpoint of one who is not 
a teacher or a professional writer of it, 
thereby getting an impartial “slant” on the 
subject. We see many “lay” views of short- 
hand expressed in the press, and one of them 
of particular interest we quote. This ap- 
peared in a paper recently by Bruno Lessing,* 
a columnist. 
Mr. Lessing’s opinion should be of interest 
to all writers of shorthand. 


“It would be an excellent thing,” says Mr. 
Lessing, “to include stenography in the edu- 
cation of all young people who intend to do 
any kind of studying or intelligent reading 
after they leave school. Not for the pur- 
pose of making professional stenographers, 
but for the tremendously valuable purpose of 
saving time. 

“The lad that plans to go into a boiler fac- 
tory the moment the law permits him to leave 
school will, of course, receive no benefit from 
such a course. To more ambitious pupils it 
will be a great aid in after life. 


*Copyright, 1924. by King Features Syndicate, Ine 


“The handwriting of the American people 
seems to be getting worse and worse. Any 
business man who receives a large daily corre- 
spondence from people who do not use the 
typewriter will corroborate this. The in- 
creased use of the typewriter is probably one 
of the causes of this. The old “Spencerian” 
style of handwriting is out of style. The 
fashionable handwriting of boarding school 
girls is almost impossible to read. Particu- 
larly when it slants backward. 

“It is easy to learn to write shorthand at 
the rate of 120 words a minute. That is much 
faster than the ordinary person could ever 
learn to write on the typewriter. Besides, 
you can’t always carry a typewriter around 
with you. And if you keep at your shorthand 
you will soon be able to write as fast as 
you can put your thoughts into words. 

“If you are reading a book and want to 
make notes, you can jot them down so rapidly 
that they will not interfere with your read- 
ing. If you have a sudden inspiration, you 
can jot it down at full length just as quickly 
as the words come to you. Many a writer 
and poet and dramatist has begun to jot down 
an inspiration and forgotten what he had in 
mind before he came to the end of his notes. 

“A knowledge of shorthand is one of the 
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Fac-simile of Mr. Zear’s notes on an address by the Honorable Champ Clark at the 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church, Washington, D. C. 
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best time- and labor-saving devices for think- 
ing people. Just supposing all the world 
wrote and read the same system of short- 
hand ! 

“You could then write fifty letters to your 
friends in the time it now takes you to write 
five. You could write a novel or a play in 
a couple of days and give it to a typewriter 
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to decipher while you are writing another. 
Or, better still, hand it to the publisher or 
producer in shorthand form. Of course, the 
letter carriers might kick. 

“Perhaps actors could learn to talk short- 
hand and finish a play in ten or fifteen min- 
utes. Well, some plays— 

“But it’s interesting to think about.” 


From Brakeman to Reporter 


HE name of Mr. Guy 
Zears is well-known to 
many of the readers of 


the Gregg Writer, who have 
read of him both as a re- 
porter and shorthand enthu- 
siast, but never has the story 
of his rise in the shorthand 
profession been fully told. 
It is the story of persist- 
ence and intelligent effort, 
and is full of inspiration to 
the ambitious student. To 
begin an entirely new career 
after a mishap which would 
discourage the ordinary man 
is an achievement both in- 
teresting and instructive in 
the telling. Such is the 
story of Mr. Zears, short- 
hand reporter of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Zears comes of a 
family of railroaders. His 
father having served the Illinois Central Rail- 
road for thirty-five consecutive years and his 
brother for twenty-one years, it was natural 
that young Zears, after he left high school. 
should decide to carry on the traditions of 
the family. At eighteen he entered the service 
of the Illinois Central as a tower-man. As 
a lad of ten, he had decided upon a railroad 
career, and he was well advanced upon it when 
suddenly he was forced to relinquish his am- 
bitions and look for a new field of endeavor. 
In October, 1904, while serving as a brake- 
man and in line of duty, he met with an 
accident which necessitated the amputation 
of one of his legs, so seriously as to render 
the wearing of an artificial limb impossible. 

It was then that he decided on shorthand 
as an alternative career. Immediately after 
leaving the hospital, he bought a Manual and 
mastered the first principles of the system 


Guy Zears 
Washington, D. C. 


by himself. Then in the 
following fall he entered 
Brown's Business College at 
Centralia, Illinois, and fin- 
ished the study. Upon being 
graduated from _ business 
college, he sought out a 
stenographic position in 
which he would find the 
means of progressing with 
his shorthand studies. He 
began reporting cases in the 
office of the railroad com- 
pany, enlarging his skill 
and his vocabulary in the 
process. Since then he has 
reported for the United 
States Immigration Service, 
the United States Land 
Service, and done _ court- 
martial reporting for the 
Army and Navy. 

Mr. Zears is regarded as 
an able and dependable re- 
porter, a reputation that he has built up en- 
tirely by his enthusiasm, energy, and intel- 
ligence in mastering his subject. He once 
confessed to the following achievements in 
shorthand: He has copied in shorthand 
“Hawkins Electrical Dictionary.” He has 
written from dictation the volumes of 
Bryan’s “World's Famous Orations” ten 
times each. He has copied his favorite 
spelling text in shorthand five times 
During fifteen years, he has written from 
dictation twice each the weekly editorial page 
of the Saturday Evening Post. During the 
same period of fifteen years, he has copied 
five times every plate appearing in the Gregg 
Writer as well as read and copied everything 
appearing in Gregg shorthand in this country. 
As a final labor of love and efficiency, he has 
copied his shorthand Manual on an average 
of six times a year for the last twenty years. 
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These are achievements very much to the 
credit of Mr. Zears and his profession. We 
place his name among our rosters of report- 
ers and commend his industry and enthusiasm 
to the young writer of shorthand who is 
searching for the key to shorthand success. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I am very much obliged to 
the chairman for the very handsome way in which 
he introduced me. I am grateful to you for the 
very cordial manner in which you received me. 

One night when I was a young man attending 
the Cincinnati law school I went to a great mass 
meeting and the Ohio orators were out in force. 
There is no spot of ground on earth where they 
are more numerous than they are in Ohio, and when 
Senator George Pendleton—Gentleman George, as he 
was called—in the prime of his splendid powers 
appeared on the stage the crowd gave him a great 
ovation. I will never forget the first sentence of 
his speech if I should live a thousand years. He 
said, “The sweetest incense that ever reached the 
nostrils of an honest man is the applause of the 
people.” It is true. 

I am going to make two preliminary remarks this 
evening. The first is that as soon as I get through 
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Mr. Zears, in his career, has reported many 
notable men. We take pleasure in repro- 
ducing a page of his shorthand notes written 
upon an address delivered by the Honorable 
Champ Clark on “Lee and Jackson,” at the 
Vermont Avenue Christian Church. 





Extract from a Speech by the Hon. Champ Clark 


(Key to Mr. Zear's Notes on page 314) 


with this speech I am going to leave you. I am 
too busy to stay. Presiding over the House of 
Representatives seems to be the least the speaker 
has to do these days. In the second place this is 
the last speech I am going to make in this town or 
anywhere else outside of the House of Representa- 
tives until the 4th of March. 

Voltaire in his remarkable life of Charles XII 
of Sweden, in the preface, discourses about the 
multitude of kings, emperors, czars, warriors and 
caliphs that seem to be immortal and deem them 
selves immortal and are deemed so by their wor 
shipful contemporaries, and how, tried by the test 
of time, they shrink and shrivel into nothingness. 
Then he speaks of a few that rise above the vulgar 
level of the great. That is one of the finest phrases 
ever coined in the teeming brain of its brilliant 
author and sticks to the memory* like a burr. 


* Fac-simile f Mr. Zears’ notes ends here 
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Vermont 


Vera Drew, Bennington School District, Bennington 
Ruth Henderson, Burlington High School, Burling- 
ton 
Annie M. Sullivan, St. Albans High School, St. 
Albans 
Washington 


Sister M. Agatha, St. Scholastica’s Academy, Colton 

A. W. Wann, Enumclaw High School, Enumclaw 

Mrs. Josephine Linn, Fairfield High School, Fairfield 

Mary A. Parkinson, Ilwaco High School, Ilwaco 

Thirza Corlett, Marysville High School, Marysville 

Miss E. Baker Pringle, Port Townsend High School, 
Port Townsend 

Mrs. Ethel H. Wood, High School, Pullman 

Gena Ostby, State College of Washington, Pullman 

Rene G. McMahan, Puyallup High School, Puyallup 

F. H. Bailey, Franklin High School, Seattle 

Ella J. Sundby, Sumner High School, Sumner 

Alma Boeke and Clara Smiley, Lincoln High School, 
Tacoma 

Helen Kangley, Tssaquah High School, Tssaquah 

Helen John, High School, Walla Walla 

Miss E. Tempie Spaulding, High School, Yakima 


W est Virginia 
Anna V. Greer, Huntington High School, Hunt- 
ington 
L. D. Weant, Moundsville High School, Mounds- 
ville 
Helen E. Graefe, Union High School, Benwood 


Our Annual Roll of Honor 


(Key to Mr. Zear’s Notes on page 314) 


(To be continued nest month) 






Miss E. Floeher, St. John’s Academy, Petersburg 
Ruth A. Alwood, Richwood High School, Richwood 


Wisconsin 


Sister M. Corinne, St. Mary’s Academy, Altoona 

Nora E. Kaven, Antigo High School, Antigo 

Irma Barkhausen, Beaver Dam High School, Beaver 
Dam 

Emma W. Zimmerman, Birnamwood High School, 
Birnamwood 

Miss C. E. Brown, Columbus High School, Columbus 

A. F. Jordan, Dodgeville High School, Dodgeville 

Martha Dodge, Evansville High School, Evansville 

Marion Lannon, Genoa City Free High School, 
Genoa City 

Ione M. Allen, Hurley Public Schools, Hurley 

Allie Landfare, Juneau School, Juneau 

Rowene Linder, Hudson High School, Hudson 

Thelma Jeffers, La Fauge High School, La Fauge 

Mary E. Lathrop, Central High School, Madison 

Irene Hunt, Manitowoc High School, Manitowoc 

Sisters of Notre Dame, Our Lady of Lourdes High 
School, Marinette 

Alida A. Butterbrodt, High School, Mayville 

Marguerite Gramza, Menomonie High School, Me 
nomonie 

Ruby A. Agnew, Union High School, Milton Junc 
tion 

Irma Boettsher, Lutheran High School, Milwaukee 

Grace D. Boose, Beryl Foster, and Marie Sprague, 
Milwaukee Vocational School, Milwaukee 

Sister M. Genesia, St. Lawrence School, Milwaukee 
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The Value 


HE other day I was talking to a friend 
| of mine who had made a signal success 
of a line of business at which many had 
failed. He told me one of the most important 
experiences of his life occurred when he first 
started to work. On certain occasions his 
employer would talk to him confidentially and 
try to impress upon him the value of time. 
When the day is done, what credits can you 
enter in your book for the intelligence you 
have used in the employment of your time? 
In each division of the day what results or 
what evidence of advancement can you show 
through the proper use of time? My young 
friend thought his worthy adviser was talk- 
ing to him for the purpose of getting him to 
do more work for the boss, but as the years 
rolled on and, with the confidential talks of 
his first boss recurring to him again and 
again, he has realized the great worth of his 
experience and attributes much of his success 
to a realization of the value of time. 

There is really nothing that anyone has 
other than time. What we fail to do to-day 
is in large part lost because doing it to-mor- 
row will not give us time to reap the full 
benefit of its rewards. Besides, with the 
precedent of to-day we may also fail to do 
it to-morrow. Life is short. Each moment 
must count. 

If this is a good business principle where 
the synchronization of action, execution, ac- 
curacy, the exercise of judgment, the bringing 
back vividly to the mind of names, dates, 
facts, vocabularies held but vaguely in the 
mind, is not the essence o the transaction, 
how much more important is the value of 
time in skillful shorthand writing where there 
is and must be a complete synchronization 
of all one’s knowledge and skill. 

Before taking up the skillful side of short- 
hand writing let us start with our feet on 
the ground. There is the boy or the girl 
in school, the student who thinks he wants 
to be a good stenographer. What does he do 
with his time? Does he really value his time 
as he should? Can he say when the work of 
each week is finished that he has used his 
time to good advantage? Does he give the 
use of his time the same concern and atten- 


of Time—ll 


tion the violinist gives his violin, the mechanic 
his machine, the gardner his garden, the 
stockman his stock? If so, he is making the 
right start. Otherwise good teaching has lost 
its chief value. 

In the early stages of the development of 
shorthand skill, splendid opportunity is of- 
fered for the correct valuation of time. When 
the teacher commences to dictate at eighty 
words a minute, what do you do with your 
time? If you cannot keep up with the dic- 
tation, it is not because the task is extremely 
difficult, but because you do not use your time 
to advantage. When a word is dictated and 
you hesitate, it is a time. When 
you write the incorrect outline, it is a waste 
of time. When you fail to phrase as you 
should phrase, you do not correctly evaluate 
your time. When you hesitate between out- 
lines, when you fail to fill out the margins, 
when you use unnecessary pressure, when 
you make extremely large or small notes, 
when you act and think slowly, when you 
are not observing, keen and alert, you are 
wasting a great deal of time. If you prop- 
erly value your time, you will know all the 
elements involved in the acquisition of skill 
in your particular line and then methodically, 
earnestly, and intelligently pursue the most 
reasonable and successful course to reach the 
object of your efforts. 

If you properly value your time, you will 
not only determine the various elements in- 
volved in the mastery of skillful writing, but 
you will make a study of the most successful 
ways and means of applying yourself. There 
are two processes involved in acquiring skill 
You must know what to do, you must have 
the progressive steps pointed out to you, or 
you must ascertain them for yourself. As 
the opportunities come for you to sense the 
particular elements of writing involved in 
making an accurate record of what is said, 
then you must have the willingness, the de- 
sire, and the determination to apply yourself 
to the task in hand to the end that you will 
think the right and accurate thought and 
execute your thoughts in a prompt and skill- 
ful manner. 

Now, you want to become a reporter, or 


waste of 
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you want to become a better reporter, and 
the question to consider is how you can get 
the greatest returns from time. You can 
employ time advantageously or disadvantage- 
ously. Every hour can mean advancement or 
retirement. Time spent regretting that you 
do not have a larger and more productive 
business gets no results. If you have not 
got as much business as you want, then you 
must ACT in some manner to bring about an 
increase in business. You can do it in a 
great variety of ways. First, you must be 
competent; second, you must tell the world 
about the service you are in a position to 
render, and, third, you must so develop your 
personality that people will prefer to do busi- 
ness with you rather than with other people 
of equal ability. If you find yourself deficient 
in any of these respects, then if you would 
properly value your time, you will eliminate 
your weaknesses and develop strength along 
the lines most helpful to you. 

Many people live and die and get very few 
lessons from the actual happenings of life. 
If it is something in which they are not 
keenly interested, they do not observe the 
ordinary happenings of the day, but the hap- 
penings of the day are the life of the people, 
and all writing, all thought, all business and 
government relate themselves to what people 
ordinarily do. The leaders in thought and 
action spend their efforts to get the people 
to change their standard of action and living. 
The less progressive try to get the people 
to continue with old methods. Then, there 
are those who try to get the people to adopt 
some custom or habit or method which is en- 
tirely foreign and revolutionary to the ordi- 
nary procedure. People in this class are 
called radical, visionary, but if their ideas, 
thoughts or methods have sufficient substance, 
then when all the people or a majority of 
the people learn the merits of the new thing, 
the old is discarded for the new. If the 
radical ideas or methods have not sufficient 
merit, they are brushed aside. The reporter 
should watch the march of progress so that 
he will approach the discussion in any forum 
with that intelligence which will enable him 
to perform his work to the entire satisfac- 
tion of those who employ him, always assum- 
ing he has so used his time with reference to 
the development of skill that he is skillful in 
his art. 


(To be concluded next month) 
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Commission ContractCase 
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IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF COOK COUNTY 
Henry H. Marz, 
vs. tn 6888 
L. J. Date, 
BILL OF 


Be it remembered that 


EXCEPTIONS 

heretofore, to wit, on the 
14th day of October, A. D. 1924, being one of the 
days of the September term of said Court, before 
the Honorable Harry M. Fisher, one of the Judges 
of said Court, sitting on the common law side 
thereof, and a Jury, this cause came on for hearing 
heretofore filed herein 


upon the peadings 
Mr. M. E. Gates 
appeared for plaintiff; 


Mr. Josern P. Martin 
appeared for the defendant 

And thereupon the plaintiff, to maintain the issues 
on his part, introduced the following evidence, to 
wit: 

Mr. Martin: Let all the witnesses be excluded, 
if your Honor please. 

Tue Court: All right 
excluded 


Let all the witnesses be 


HENRY H. MATZ, 
the plaintiff herein, took the stand as a witness in 
his own behalf, having been first duly sworn, and 
testified as follows: 


DIRECT EXAMINATION 
By Mr. Gates 

Q Your name is Henry H. Matz, is it not? 
A It is. 
Where do you live? A 3823 Rokeby Street. 
What is your occupation? 
I am now in the automobile business. 
Where? A At 924 Sheridan Road. 
What business were you in prior to that? 
I was in the drug business 
Where? A At 3433 Sheffield Avenue. 

Q Were you in the drug business on the 24th of 
February, 1923? A I was. 

Q Do you know the defendant, L. J. Dale? 

Al do. 


ole 


OFoo rr 


Q When, where, and under what circumstances 
did you first meet him? 
A On the 24th of February, 1923, Dr. Mellon 


introduced us. 

Q Was it the 24th or 23rd? 

A 23rd of February, 1923. 

Q Where? 

A Dr. Mellon brought him into the drug store at 
3433 Sheffield Avenue and introduced him to me 

Q Did you talk with Dale concerning this prop 
erty on Sheridan Road? A I did. 

Q State briefly what was said and who said it? 





A Why, Dr. Mellon brought him in to me to 
have him 

Mr. Martin: I object. 

Mr. Gates: Q Just what was said? Who said 


anything, if so, what did they say? 

A Just spoke about buying the property up there 

Q Who spoke about it? A Dr. Mellon. 

Q Was Dale present? A Dale was present. 

Q What did he say? 

A He said he could secure the building for me 
and we made an appointment. 

Q Not we. A Mr. Dale and I made an appoint 


ment at his office the following morning. 

Q Was there any other talk about the purchase 
of the building that night in your store? 

A There was not. 

Q The next morning was what day of the week, 
do you know? 


(To be continued next month) 
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Advanced Phrases for the Reporter 


Has deliberately . 


testified falsely 


As to any material fact wr 
Preponderance of (27 


evidence 


Preponderance of the ull 2 


evidence 


To make 


It makes 


It makes no difference 


Make any difference 


By a preponderance Bae oes not make any 


of evidence 


By a preponderance 
of the evidence 


By a fair 
preponderance 


By a fair preponder- 
ance of evidence 


By a fair preponder- 
ance of the evidence 


By a fair preponder- 
ance of credible 
evidence 

By a fair preponder- 
ance of the credible 
evidence 

By a fair preponder- 
ance of credible 
testimony 


By a fair preponder- 
ance of the credible 
testimony 


Evenly balanced 


Evenly divided 


Driver 


Driver of the car 


Driver of the bus 


Driving the car 


Dismiss the complaint 


Make 


Make up your mind 


Make up your minds 


difference 


Make out 


To make out 


Take up 


Take care 


Take the matter up 


Take up the matter 


Take him 


Take the law 


Take the law from 
the court 


Take into account 
Take into 
consideration 


Contact 


Come in contact 


Came in contact 


Collision 


Collision occurred 


Come into collision 


Came into collisior 


Difference between 


Believe or disbelieve 


oO? 
( } 

a 

es al You may believe or 
é, 

a 

g 


It is for you to believe 
or disbelieve 


Common sense 
Of her 


She has been 
Crime 

Criminal 

Commit 

Commit the crime 


Committed the crime 


oy “i — He committed the 


crime of Grand 
Larceny in the 
first degree 

Commission of the 
crime 


Commits the crime 


Guilt or innocence 


Accused of crime 


Premeditated and 
deliberate 


Premeditation and 
deliberation 


Deliberate and 
premeditated 


Deliberation and 
premeditation 


Ready and willing 
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Typing Manuscripts 


training to the would-be author, because he 
is given the opportunity to observe the man- 
ner in which writers of all sorts do their 
work—and he can, if he will, profit by a com- 
parison. He should study every manuscript 
he types: try to figure out just why the story 
was written; just why the author used a 
certain means of expressing situations, climax, 
denouement, the characters, so as to produce 
the best effect. And if he wishes to pursue 
a good course in short-story writing at the 
same time, he will have ample opportunity 
to apply its principles. 

The work should prove an aid to him in 
business. He will have to study his advertis- 
ing carefully, and gain a knowledge of that 
important subject, since much of his success 
will depend upon his ability to write attrac- 
tive “ads.” He will have splendid opportunity 
to improve his knowledge of business Eng- 
lish and English in general, for when he 
receives an inquiry from a prospective client, 
it will be up to him to “land” him by means 
of a “business-getting” letter. He must have 
a sufficient knowledge of English to correct 
at least the more glaring errors which will 
appear in many scripts; and, just in propor- 
tion as he improves himself in this subject 
for the benefit of his own little “business,” 
so he will increase his value to his employer 
at the business office in which he works. 

The best way in the world to gain speed 
and accuracy in typing is to type; to practice 
much and carefully. As an old business-col- 
lege teacher once said, “Careless practice in 
typing is worse than no practice at all.” And 
it is certain that in order to produce work 
acceptable to his clients, the manuscript typist 
will have to acquire the habit of turning out 
perfect work; while the great amount of 
practice which he should have is likely to 
increase his speed very appreciably. There 
are some writers who are glad to avail them- 
selves of the services of a shorthand writer, 
as they can dictate their work to him, for 
which they are glad to pay an additional fee. 
Thus, the stenographer who can convince one 
or more writers with whom he is personally 
acquainted that he is able to “take” and tran- 
scribe accurately his “stuff,” will possibly be 
called upon frequently for this form of 
service. And, when he reaches the point that 
he is contributing to the magazines himself, 
he will find shorthand of much value in re- 
cording ideas as they occur to him, writing 
up the drafts of his plots, and so forth. 

Another good reason for recommending 
this work to ambitious stenographers is this: 
A good “side-line” often serves to keep the 
young office worker from falling into a “rut,” 


(Continued from page 274) 








which to many has proved fatal to their suc- 
cess. When the student leaves school he is 
pretty thoroughly convinced that he must 
continue to improve himself if he expects to 
succeed. Certainly he has heard many lec- 
tures along that line if he has attended a first- 
grade school. And very likely he enters upon 
his initial position with a determination to 
improve himself by a great deal of spare- 
time study 

But a subtle temptation lies in wait for his 
“good intentions.” He has been studying 
hard during the past months. He is tired 
of books—and Manuals, etc., in particular. 
He longs to get away from them and to seek 
recreation. So he probably lays aside his 
books and plunges into various forms of 
amusement and entertainment—perhaps never 
to be able to return to study. Yielding to a 
temptation of this sort has spelled failure 
to many young folks starting in a business 
career; while the exercise of sufficient will- 
power here to keep on at self-improvement 
has been the source of success later in life. 
Anything, then, which tends to help one avoid 
this pitfall should be welcomed. And manu- 
script preparation, because of its interesting 
features and the fact that one must improve 
in order to perform it successfully, offers 
such help. Often, it will serve as a form of 
recreation which brings with it all the bene- 
ficial effects of some other kinds, while the 
danger referred to above is missing. To say 
the least, if this work is entered into with 
zeal, enthusiasm, and earnestness of purpose, 
it will prove a source of financial gain and 


will strengthen character by stiffening the 
will-power and inducing habits of careful- 
ness, accuracy, industry, and conscientious 


application 


How About It, Girls? 


66 DAILY columnist,” the New York Sun 

tells us, “quotes Rafael Sabatini ap- 
provingly as saying: ‘A twenty-five dollar 
stenographer to-day is better off than a seven- 
teenth century queen.’ 

“That may be true,” the Sun continues, 
“but does any one believe that if it were pos- 
sible to change places the queen would fail 
to turn down the opportunity or the stenogra- 
pher would fail to jump at the chance?” 
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